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It was with a great deal of pleasure 
that I read ''The Old Cathedral''. I am in- 
deed pleased to recommend it. It portrays 
well the founding of our city with the rich 


Catholic heritage of the Mother Church ded- 


icated to St. Louis, King of France. 


Most Reverend Joseph E. Ritter 
Archbishop of Saint Louis 
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FOREWORD 
“The Story Of The Old Cathedral’ is intended to bring 


to the reader a factual, pleasantly readable history of the most 
traditional church in St. Louis. The text is not documented 
or annotated with footnotes or bibliographical references, and 
the style is deliberately cast in the form of ‘“‘romanced history’’. 
However, the events recounted in this booklet have been care- 
fully authenticated by diligent research in the sources indicated 


in the bibliography. 


The author is most deeply grateful to Archbishop Paul C. 
Schulte, D.D., Archbishop of Indianapolis, for allowing his 
own splendid work, ‘““The Catholic Heritage Of St. Louis’’ 
(1934) to be used as the basis for most of the information 
contained in the present work. It not only reveals past facts, 
and figures, but it also reminds us of an ever-present and unfail- 


ing spiritual treasure, an unique possession of the Old Cathedral. 


We would call attention ‘especially to the singular privilege 
granted to those who visit the altars of The Old Cathedral by 
which they may gain the many rich indulgences attached to the 
Seven Basilica Churches Of Rome, viz., to St. Peter's on the 
Vatican; St. Paul and St. Sebastian, outside the walls; St. 
John Lateran; The Holy Cross, in Jerusalem; St. Lawrence, 
outside the walls, and St. Mary Major. An unique privilege, 
indeed, when we consider that yearly thousands of pilgrims 
from all parts of the world make their visits to The Holy City 
and the above-mentioned Churches to be enriched with the 


indulgences attached thereto. 


NOW THESE SAME INDULGENCES MAY BE 
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First Archbishop of St. Louis, 
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(St. Louis made an Archdiocese in 
1847) 
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spiritual shepherd of present-day St. Louis 


Catholics and to 


all those sturdy pioneer Bishops, Priests, Sisters and Laity 
ae unwavering faith, foresight and gallant sacrifice have laid 
firm the foundations of St. Louis Catholicism, and whose hon- 
ored memory will be enduringly perpetuated in the historic 


monument wrought by their own hands—the Old Cathedral. 
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Down tn the Old Cathedral 
*Midst the city’s thickest din— 
Where the smoke, and grime, and turmoil, 
Speak of poverty and sin— 
There ts wondrous peace of spirit 
In the Presence, there, of Him 
Who ts waiting for our homage, 
In that old church, still and dim. 


As the great doors swing behind us, 
Shutting out noise and strife, 

We perceive how sweet, by contrast, 
Is the peaceful, hidden life. 

And its spirit falls around us 
As we Rneel, in trusting prayer, 

At the feet of Christ our Master, 
In the stillness reigning there. 


There ts music in that silence. 
It ts eloquent of days 
When those grand old walls resounded 
With the voice of prayer and praise, 
And it speaks to us of many— 
Oh, so many! feet that trod 
Down those sacred atsles—now resting. 
Through the tender grace of God. 


Let us tread in those dear foot prints 
And before each altar pray 
As our own steps bring us nearer 
To our gentle Lord each day. 
And when troubles crowd around us, 
And our souls seem crushed with care, 
Let us seek the “Old Cathedral” 
To find peace and solace there. 


JRE T3)9 RABE. 


SIGNIFICANT DATES IN CATHOLIG METROPORERA 
De eOU TL Smitlont® lag 


1673—Father Marquette and Louis Joliet explore the Mississippi. 

1699—Founding of Cahokia. 

1703—Founding of Kaskaskia. 

1749—Ste. Genevieve Catholic parish organized. 

1764—Founding of St. Louis by Laclede and Chouteau. 

1766—Father S. Meurin, S. J., attends the mission of St. Louis. 

1766—First recorded baptism in St. Louis. 

1770—Erection of first Catholic Church in St. Louis. 

1776—Mission of St. Louis becomes a canonical parish. 

1776—Building of second log cabin parish church in St. Louis. 

1780—Indian attack on St. Louis. 

1804—The Day of the Three Flags in St. Louis: Spanish, French, 
American. 

1815—Consecration of Bishop L. W. DuBourg, S. S., as Bishop of Louisi- 
ana and the Floridas. 

1818—Bishop DuBourg takes up residence in St. Louis. 

1818—St. Louis College founded. 

1826—St. Louis becomes a Diocese. 

1827—Bishop Joseph Rosati, C. M., becomes first bishop of Diocese of 
St. Louis. 

1831—Indian delegation from Flat-Head and Nez Perce tribes arrives 
in St. Louis. 

183 1—Cornerstone of present Old Cathedral building laid. 

1834—Dedication of the Old Cathedral. 

1843—Bishop Peter R. Kenrick succeeds Bishop Rosati. 

1845—Foundation of St. Vincent de Paul Society in America. 

1847—St. Louis elevated to rank of an Archdiocese. 

1849-——The great St. Louis fire and plague. 

1854—_The “‘Know-Nothing”’ riot. 

1891—Golden Jubilee of Archbishop Kenrick’s consecration. 

1895—Archbishop John J. Kain succeeds Archbishop Kenrick. 

1903—Archbishop John J. Glennon succeeds Archbishop Kain. 

1914—-Blessing of the New Cathedral. 

1945—Centennial of the St. Vincent de Paul Society in America. 

1946—Archbishop J. J. Glennon created a Cardinal. 

1946—Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter succeeds Cardinal Glennon. 

1947—Centennial of the Archdiocese of St. Louis. 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE OLD CATHEDRAL. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


For the City of St. Louis, May 17, 1849, was a day of tragedy and 
high heroism. On that day a couple of mattresses caught fire on the 
steamboat White Cloud on the St. Louis levee, at the foot of what is 
now Cole Street. 

Built of light pine the boat burned furiously and 
soon parted its moorings. The blazing hulk drifted into 
other steamers lining the river-front and soon twenty- 
two were ablaze. ‘hey too burned their moorings and 
for hours blazing steamers floated downstream lighting 
the shores past the bluffs of Carondelet. Fire from the 
boats ignited tons of discharged cargo littering the levee. Then fanned 


OLD DAGUERROTYPE SHOWING GUTTED RUINS OF DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS IN 
GREAT FIRE OF 1849. OLD CATHEDRAL IS VISIBLE IN BACKGROUND. 


by a stiff wind it leaped to a building on Locust a quarter of a mile from 
the White Cloud’s berth. The volunteer firemen turned their attention 
to the land fires, but the frame buildings were soon hopelessly engulfed 
in walls of flame. 

When the city’s water supply failed and firemen could not get to 
the river for water because of the blazing cargoes, the firefighters went 
to Jefferson Barracks for gunpowder to be used to explode buildings and 
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check the fire. Keg after keg of explosives was rushed to the business 
district, and buildings hurriedly blown up, in a desperate attempt to halt 
the onslaught of the sheets of flame. 

Directing the blasting operations in this tragic emergency was [Thomas 
B. Targee, a captain of volunteer firemen, one of the immortal heroes 
of early St. Louis. In a desperate but eventually successful effort to 
isolate the Old Cathedral, the First Church of St. Louis, from the licking 
flames, he was placing gunpowder in a music store at Second and Market 
streets preparatory to levelling it, when suddenly the gunpowder exploded 
in a premature blast, taking the life of, this heroic officer. 

Thanks to the courage of this brave man, the conflagration was 
checked after fifteen river blocks were burned out at an estimated damage 
of $6,000,000 and with the loss of three lives. But fortunately the Old 
Cathedral Church was saved, surviving to the present day, a glorious 
link of the romantic pioneer days of St. Louis, with the modern busy 
life of a bustling metropolis. 

What would have been the subsequent history of the Old Cathedral 
of St. Louis, had it not been for the bravery of Captain Targee is food 
for fanciful speculation. But the actual history of this eminent church, 
both before and after the great fire of 1849, provides one of the most 
interesting chapters in all St. Louis annals. . 

The story of the Old Cathedral is like the unfolding of a whole 
human life cycle, with the painful struggles of pioneer birth and infancy, 
the adventures of a robust romantic adolescence, the fruitful leadership 
and achievement of the prime of life, followed by the mellowing relaxa- 
tion of maturing years, gradually levelling off into the undisturbed 
serenity and peace of old age. 

The Old Cathedral has enjoyed the privilege of growing old graciously 
and gracefully, of realizing the peacefulness and joy of the sunset of its 
ecclesiastical life, after a career of thrilling and heartwarming vicissitudes. 
She is a church replete with all the wisdom and knowledge of age and 
experience, a church which fully merits all the affection and esteem 
accorded to a loving Mother. 

A visit to this church of many memories hardly fails to bring with 
it a vivid realization of the nearness of the presence of God, and a feeling 
of almost tangible connection with its long departed bishops, priests and 
parishioners. It is a hallowed consecrated Catholic shrine, which in some 
inexplainable way seems to foster genuine personal devotion, and within 
its sheltering arms, to offer a haven of refuge from the multiple distractions 
of the outside world. 

From its foundation in 1770, to the year 1949, approximately 6242 
marriages, 18,428 baptisms, and 33,611 burials have been recorded on 
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its parish books, and yet statistics alone are not the significant part of 
its impressive history. The grace and glory of St. Louis King of France 
Parish is that it is Mother Church for St. Louis Catholicism, that from 
its maternal womb of supernatural life has flowered in America the 


Catholic Church of the West. 


1. EARLY MISSIONARY ACTIVITIES: 


In the year 1673, the intrepid explorer Louis Joliet and the illustrious 
missionary Father Pierre Marquette were commissioned by the Governor 
of Quebec to discover and explore the great river lying far to the West, 
the existence of which they had learned from the Indians. 
The Algonquin Indians had called it expressively the 
eiVlissie™ (big Je Sipi- 9 river) a) On wune 1/—) 16/3 they 
and their five companions, in two large birch bark canoes 
entered the waters of the Mississippi. New wonders con- 
stantly met their eyes as they floated down the majestic 
Mississippi. In time they gazed wonder-struck at the 
piasas or dragons painted on what is now called the Piasa Bluffs above 
Alton. Then came the confluence of the Mississippi with the muddy 
mighty and previously unknown Missouri River. Soon they were drifting 
by the site of the present thriving city of St. Louis, the ancestral home of 
the Osage, Missouri and Illinois tribes, and were the first white men to 
lay eyes upon the bluffs upon which was to arise one hundred and sixty 
years later, the stately spire of the Old Cathedral. 


Father Marquette was the first Catholic priest to traverse the full length 
of the territory which was to become the Archdiocese of St. Louis. In 
1675 he made his way to the village of the Illinois Indians living along 
the upper branches of the [Illinois River, and there under the protection 
and title of the Immaculate Conception, established the first mission in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

Later, missionaries from the Seminary of Quebec journeyed down 
the Mississippi to the territory of the Tamaroa tribe, and on Dec. 8, 
1698, entered their village where they were soon to establish the parish 
of the Holy Family of Cahokia in 1699. 


Kaskaskia was established as a mission, when in 1703, the Jesuit, 
Father Marest, with a group of Kaskaskia Indians came to the banks of 
the Kaskaskia River and settled there in the southern part of what is now 
the state of Illinois. 

French adventurers, traders and trappers, gradually took up their abode 
in these villages and thus were founded the first permanent settlements 
in the upper Mississippi Valley. Kaskaskia mothered Fort Chartres 
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(1720), St. Philippe (1723), Prairie du Rocher (1734) and Ste. Gene- 
vieve (c 1735), where under the guidance of the Jesuit Father Philibert 
Watrin in 1749, a Catholic parish was organized, the oldest Catholic 
parish in Missouri. 

The bankrupt French Government of the early eighteenth century was 
intensely interested in the mineral regions of Southeast Missouri. Mines 
were opened under the direction of the first Governor of Louisiana in 
1715, and in 1723 some five hundred Negro slaves were brought to work 
the mines of LaMothe in Madison County. Thus they formed the advance 
guard of the present large Negro population of Missouri. 


Then a heavy blow fell upon the missionary and colonizing activities 
in the Mississippi Valley. By the Treaty of Paris in 1763 France ceded 
to England all her territory lying east of the Mississippi, with the excep- 
tion of New Orleans. Whereupon the Seminary Fathers in charge of 
Cahokia abandoned their mission and returned to Quebec. Coincidentally, 
with the suppression of the Jesuit Order, the Jesuit Fathers, in charge 
of Kaskaskia, St. Chartres, St. Philip and Ste. Genevieve left these hard- 
won outposts with saddened hearts, and made their way to New Orleans 
and exile. With the exception of one priest, Father Luke Collet, a Recollet 
Father, the vast territory from Louisiana to Canada, was left spiritually 
orphaned. 


2. FOUNDING OF THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS: 


Yet as so often happens in the Providence of God, an immediate 
counterbalancing influence for good was ready for work in the practically 
fatherless Mississippi Valley. At the very time that the exiled Jesuit 
Fathers were making preparation for their journey to New Orleans, another 
party of traders, trappers and voyagers, not overly religious, but all 
Catholic, arrived from New Orleans to establish trading stations and 
homes. There was no Catholic priest in the newly arrived group. Neither 
group knew of the other, and yet the leader of the trappers and traders 
was destined in his own way, to further the great work which the 
departing groups had to relinquish. 

As Father Rothensteiner in his “History of the Archdiocese of Saint 
Louis’? dramatically asserts: ‘““The foundation of St. Louis by Laclede- 
Liquest was under the providence of God, the means of sending out the 
rays of Divine Truth as from a central orb, into all the dark expanses 
of the Mississippi Valley.”’ 

The founding of the City of St. Louis is a story filled with high 
romance and adventure. To Pierre Liguest Laclede, a French nobleman, 
forty years old at the time, and to a fourteen-year-old native of New 
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Orleans, Auguste Chouteau, the first lieutenant of Laclede, falls the honor 
of being the founding fathers of the Metropolis of the Mississippi. 


In 1762, one Gilbert Antoine de St. Maxent, a wealthy New Orleans 
merchant, joined with Laclede to form a trading company. The French 
Governor General of New Orleans thereupon granted to them the exclusive 
trading rights with the Indians in the Missouri Valley, for a period of 
eight years. 


On August 3, 1763, the expedition under the active charge and 
guidance of Laclede, and including Madame Chouteau with her sons 
Auguste and Pierre, set out up the Mississippi. Three months later the 
party arrived at Ste. Genevieve, the sole settlement on the west bank of 
the Mississippi River in Missouri, and a town already some thirty years 
old. However, accommodations for the New Orleans party being very 
meagre, Laclede, in the face of approaching winter, decided to accept the 


invitation of Noyon de Villiers, commandant of Illinois, to put up at 
Ft. Chartres. 


St. Wonis des Illinois 


Vittace in 1780 


ST.LOUIS OF THE ILLINOIS. 
by Meastear D. Frascets te Consat, Liewtenast Colevel, and Lioatensat Geverser 
of the Weatera part of the [ilivei to 1780, 
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t comme footatear ville. bat ealy os the founder of the sald village. 

Aug. Chauten, 


PLAN OF EARLY ST. LOUIS CORRESPONDING TO ONE DRAWN UP BY 
AUGUST CHOUTEAU IN 1764. 


During the wintry month of December, the restless Laclede searched 
the west bank of the Mississippi near the junction with the Missouri 
River, for the desired site of a trading post of Maxent-Laclede 6 Company. 
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Young Chouteau was along on these trips, and the records show he was 
present when Laclede discovered what he wanted. To Laclede’s great 
delight, he found an attractive site on a rocky eminence of the river front, 
covered with a fine grove of walnut trees, just a few miles below the 
junction of the two great rivers. 


With an axe Laclede blazed a trail through the woods, chipping bits 
of bark off prominent, trees, so he could find the spot when the ice in the 
river should break up in the following spring. Turning to his young 
Lieutenant, Laclede is reported to have told Chouteau: ‘“‘You will come 
here as soon as navigation opens and will cause this place to be cleared 
in order to form our settlement after the plan I shall give you.” 


Returning to Ft. Chartres, Laclede is said to have declared that he 
had found a site which might become ‘‘one of the most beautiful cities 
in America.’’ 


On February 14, 1764, the fourteen-year-old Chouteau led a party 
of thirty pioneers back to the site blazed by Laclede, and on the following 
day supervised clearing the land for the intended town. In the early part 
of April, Laclede arrived, and promptly laid down plans for the streets 
of the new village, and fixed a place for his own house, which was situated 
in the block now bound by Main, Second, Walnut and Market Streets. 
For years thereafter, this square framed the nucleus of the little town. 


Laclede, with characteristic Catholic thought, dedicated the square 
immediately west of his own to church and graveyard purposes. Soon 
there was to arise on this site in the primitive river-front town, a humble 
long cabin building, dedicated to the Catholic worship of Almighty God, 
the Church of St. Louis of the Illinois, known today as the Old Cathedral 
of St. Louis. 


Known originally as Laclede’s Village, the town nevertheless had 
been named St. Louis by Laclede to honor King Louis XV of France, 
and to have as its patron and protector the bright, spotless Crusader 


King, St. Louis [X. 


Laclede died in 1778 while returning from New Orleans and was 
buried at the mouth of the Arkansas River. Chouteau succeeded him as 
the town’s first citizen, living until February 24, 1829. He was origi- 
nally buried in the Catholic cemetery connected with the Old Cathedral, 
but his remains were later removed to Calvary Cemetery. 
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1. FATHER S. MEURIN, S. J., MISSIONARY: 


It is a strange quirk of history, that no Catholic priest was present 
at the founding of the Catholic City of St. Louis by Catholic settlers. 
However, it must be recalled that at this time there was only one priest 
in all the vast territory of Upper Louisiana, the old and infirm Recollet, 
Father Luke Collet, at Prairie du Rocher. Yet the infant village was 
not long to be denied spiritual direction. “The honor of being the pioneer 
priest of St. Louis belongs to the saintly and courageous Father Sebastian 


L. Meurin, S. J. 


Father Meurin, a native of France, arrived at Kaskaskia in 1742, 
as a zealous member of the Missionary Society of Jesus. For twenty-one 
years he labored in his frontier missions, until he and his Jesuit confreres 
were expelled from the Louisiana Territory. In exile in New Orleans, 
Father Meurin begged the Council of New Orleans to allow him to return 
to his poor Indian and French missions on the banks of the Mississippi. 
This he was finally allowed to do, although certain restrictions were 


placed on his future activities. 


He left New Orleans in February, 1764, laboriously making his way 
up the Mississippi. The exact date of his first visit to St. Louis is not 


known. But it is certain that already early in 1766 he considered St. Louis 
a mission to be visited regularly, a distinct parish unit 


With its own baptismal, marriage and burial records. 
There was as yet no church building, and no doubt Father 
Meurin celebrated Holy Mass in the homes of some of the 
better situated families. Thus it happened that the first 
baptism administered in St. Louis by Father Meurin, 


priest of ““Our Lady of the Cahokias,”’ took place in a 
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tent. [he record reads as follows: 


In the year 1766.. 
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PHOTOSTAT OF RECORD OF FIRST BAPTISM IN ST. LOUIS, 1766. 


gen ge ee Bass 


I, the undersigned Missionary Priest of the Parish of St. Louis, bap- 
tized under condition, Marie in a tent in Default of a Church; born 
On yee day of the month of September, 1765. Daughter of Jean 
Baptiste Des Champs and Marie Pion, the father and mother. ‘The 
Godfather is . . . Rene Tierlerot and the Godmother Marie. .. . 

In testimony of which I have signed with the Godfather: 


S. L. MEURIN, Priest. 


This record, in the handwriting of Father Meurin, and other histori- 
cally interesting ecclesiastical records, are well preserved in the rectory 
of the Old Cathedral, and are readily accessible. 


Father Meurin continued to make regular visits to St. Louis until 
May, 1768. ‘Then for a period of three years his name does not appear 
on the Old Cathedral records, and it is sixteen months before the visit 
of any priest is recorded. In the absence of the priest in charge, a layman 
who acted as church warden or sexton performed the burials, such as one 
René Kiercereau whose name appears on certain records. 


The next priest to inscribe his name and title on the church records 
of St. Louis was the celebrated Father Pierre Gibault, “‘Parish Priest of 
the Immaculate Conception of Our Lady of Kaskaskia, and Vicar General 
of My Lord, the Bishop of Quebec.’ Father Gibault served the church 
of St. Louis from June, 1770, to January, 1772. 
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2. I HE FIRST CHURCH IN ST. LOUIs: 


‘The First Catholic Church in St. Louis was a small log house, erected 
in 1770 on the church lot assigned by Laclede, but it is not clear whether 
Father Meurin or Father Gibault blessed the new church on June 24, 
1770. The population of St. Louis was even then a strange mixture of 
hunters, trappers, boatmen from Canada, farmers from Louisiana, Spanish 
soldiers and traders, Indian and Negro slaves, native creoles and adventurers 
from Spain and France. But diversified as these elements were, they were 
united in the possession of the golden thread of their common Catholic 


faith. 
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THE FIRST CHURCH WAS LITTLE MORE THAN A SHED. 


France in 1762, by the Treaty of Fontainebleau, had ceded to Spain, 
New Orleans and the territory west of the Mississippi, but it was not 
until 1769 that Spain placed her first governor in St. Louis, who was 
strangely enough, St. Ange de Bellerive, French commandant at Fort 
Chartres. In 1770 he was succeeded by Don Pedro Piernas, the first 
Spanish lieutenant governor of St. Louis and its dependencies. 


It is interesting to note that when St. Ange de Bellerive died in 1774, 
he was buried from the New Church by Father Valentine, a Capuchin 
Monk from New Orleans, and he willed some five hundred livres for the 
construction of the Church of St. Louis. 

With the administration of Don Pedro Piernas came the first church. 
It was a small rectangular log building,’ with clapboard roof, erected on 
the northeast corner of the lot assigned by Laclede for that purpose. 
According to Archbishop Schulte’s work, “‘“The Catholic Heritage of 
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St. Louis,’’ the new church was blessed by Father Pierre Gibault on June 
24, 1770, amid much rejoicing, and the very next day twenty-two infants 
were brought to Father Gibault to be baptized or to have the ceremonies 
supplied. 

Meanwhile Father Meurin, because of difficulties with the Spanish 
authorities, had become a fugitive missionary. In 1772, however, his 
name again appears on baptismal records of the Old Cathedral; in 1775 
his name is found for the last time in connection with an official recorded 
act in St. Louis: On February 23, 1777, at Prairie dupWocnermens 
apostolic man died. He was buried by Father Gibault in the church on 
the gospel side of the altar, from where his body was removed in August, 
1849, to the Cemetery of St. Stanislaus Novitiate at Florissant, Missouri. 


Father Gibault’s last recorded visit to St. Louis was made January 21, 
1772, yet for this great priest and zealous missicnary, intensely stormy 
and exciting years were impending. On July 4, 1776, the American 
colonies declared their independence from the English crown and war 
swept the country from east to west. Father Gibault, Canadian by birth 
and English subject by necessity, plodding from one mission to another, 
immediately threw in his lot with the American revolutionaries, and it 
was due to his powerful pastoral influence that Kaskaskia, Cahokia and 
Vincennes, together with lesser French and Indian villages, were won to 
the cause of George Rogers Clark and his Virginians in the War of 
Independence. Almost overnight the boundaries of the new republic 
extended to the Mississippi on the west and to the Illinois River on the 
north without the loss of a man. ‘Truly this humble gifted intense man 
rightfully merited the title ‘‘Patriot Priest.’’ As far as can be ascertained 
Father Gibault died a few years later, as pastor of New Madrid. 


3 Od eOUISTAS HAVA NONIGAIMEARISHE 


The Old Cathedral parish has in the course of its long, honorable 
history passed under the authority of at least four different bishoprics: 
Santiago de Cuba, St. Christopher de Havana, New Orleans, and lastly 
St. Louis itself. St. Louis in 1772 was not a parish in the canonical 
sense, and the first priest placed in St. Louis by the Spanish authority was 
Father Valentine, O. M. Cap., from New Orleans. He cannot be called 
the first pastor of St. Louis, but only its first resident priest. He remained 
fromeMVia yom ley Jato; une msl Aye 


In 1774 Father Valentine prevailed upon Governor Piernas to replace 
the old log church of Father Meurin’s time with a new church more in 
keeping with the growing importance and dignity of St. Louis. Already 
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by 1774 St. Louis numbered one hundred and fifteen houses and it had 
now grown into a town of marked beauty, size and importance. Stretching 
along the river front it rose in three tiers of buildings, under the shelter 
of a ridge of considerable height that formed the western boundary of the 
settlement. “The three streets running parallel to the river bore the names: 
Rue Royale, Rue de L’eglise (now Second Street), Rue des Granges (now 
Third Street). “The heart of the town was enclosed by Rue Royale and 
Rue des Granges running north and south and Rue de la Tour (Walnut 
Street) and Rue Bonhomme (Market Street). “There were nine streets 
on each side of the church block, most of them named for trees, e. g., 
Chestnut, Pine, Olive, Elm, etc. 

Plans were drawn for the new church—it was to be sixty feet long 
by thirty feet wide, and to be built of posts set in the ground. It was 
to be of log structure, built in the French style; that is, that the hewn 
logs instead of laid horizontally or ‘‘American fashion’’ were set upright 
in the ground. The church was to have a broad overhanging roof, and 
and porch five feet wide, to protect the front door, facing Rue de Eglise. 

But before construction could begin Father Valentine mysteriously left 
his church in St. Louis in June, 1775, never to return. 

Father Valentine left two interesting records. One concerns the chris- 
tening of the church bell, the gift of Lieutenant Governor Don Piernas 
and his wife. This old: bell, enriched by 200 Spanish silver dollars in its 
casting, may be seen to day in the Old Cathedral Historical Museum. 

“In the year 1774, the twenty-fourth of December, I the under- 
signed have baptized with the ordinary ceremonies of the Church a 
new bell which was named Pierre Joseph Felicite, and the godfather of 
which was the Honorable Pierre Joseph de Piernace, captain in the 
Louisiana battalion, and lieutenant governor of the Illinois, and the 
godmother, Lady Felicite de Piernace de Portneuf, who have signed 


with me, the day and year as above.’’ 
y Mf Pedro Piernas 


Felicite Portneuf Piernas 
Baron Benito Basquez 
Father Valentine, Priest. 


Prior to this time the faithful had been called to their devotions by 
means of a very large iron mortar, which when beaten with a heavy iron 
pestle, produced a sound sufficiently loud to be heard by most of the 
villagers. 

The other record is that of the burial of Captain Louis St. Ange de 
Bellerive: 

“In the year 1774, the twenty-seventh of December, I the under- 
signed, have interred in the cemetery of this parish the body of the 
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Honorable Louis de St. Ange, captain attached to the battalion of 
Louisiana, having administered the Sacraments of the Church.” 
Father Valentine. 


OLD CHURCH BELL WITH THE SILVERY TONE, AS HANGING IN THE MUSEUM. 


4. Fr. BERNARD DE LIMPACH, O. M., Cap., FIRST PASTOR: 


With the departure of Father Valentine, St. Louis was again left 
without a resident priest. In October, 1775, the aged Father Meurin 
briefly ministered to the forsaken parish. In March, 1776, Father Hilaire 
de Genevaux, pastor of Ste. Genevieve, brought the good news that a 
pastor had been appointed to the abandoned parish, a Father Bernard de 
Limpach, O. M., Cap., a Capuchin Father. 
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With his coming in May, 1776, St. Louis assumed the full dignity 
of a canonical parish, the first one in all Upper Louisiana except Ste. 
Genevieve. After the formal letters of appointment and certificates had 
been presented and accepted, Father Bernard celebrated on May 19, 1776, 
a Sunday parochial High Mass in the little dilapidated log church, which 
was filled to overflowing. A new era had begun in the history of the 
Old Cathedral, known then as the parish of St. Louis of the Illinois. 


5. SECOND LOG CHURCH: 


For thirteen fruitful years Father Bernard faithfully ministered to 
the spiritual needs of his pioneer parishioners. Early in the summer of 
1776, he blessed the new log church begun by Father Valentine. This 
simple church was to serve the people of St. Louis as their place of worship 
for forty-four years, and was to have thrust upon it before its final 
decay the dignity of being the first Cathedral of St. Louis. In September 
of the same year plans were laid to erect a new rectory, a stone building 
forty-five by twenty-seven feet, two stories high, to stand immediately 
south of the church, facing Second Street between Market and Walnut 
Streets. “he cemetery occupied the north side of the church block between 
Second and Third Streets. 


Financing a building program in those days was a hazardous and 
dificult assignment. Hard cash was very scarce and paper money was 
not accepted; people used peltry, deer skins, lead, and the currency of the 
land. The villagers were accustomed to pay 1/26th of the corn and wheat 
raised, as tithes, but this was claimed by the state under Spanish rule, 
which in turn paid an annual salary of 400-600 pesos to each priest. 


Other and more menacing dangers threatened these early St. Louisans. 
On May 26, 1780, just the day after Corpus Christi when the Catholics 
of St. Louis had marched in open procession with the Blessed Sacrament, 
Indian savages, in the pay of the British in their war 
against the American colonies, attacked the tiny village. 
With cannon and musket fire, the dauntless woodrangers, 
boatmen, townspeople and Spanish garrison of St. Louis 
bravely defended their homes and families. A wholesale 
massacre was barely averted, yet not all escaped. In the 
Old Cathedral burial records there is found the following 
entry: 


“On the twenty-sixth of May, 1780, I, Capuchin Priest and Mis- 
sionary have buried in the cemetery of this parish the bodies of Charles 
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Bizet, Amable Guion, Calve and son, and a Negro Chancelier massacred 
by the Indians. In the faith whereof I have signed this, the day and 
year as above. Father Bernard, Missionary.”’ 
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THE SECOND CHURCH OF ST. LOUIS AND THE FIRST CATHEDRAL (CALLED THE CHURCH OF 
THE PALISADES). DEDICATED 1776. SERVED AS CATHEDRAL FOR 
BISHOP DU BOURG UNTIL BRICK CHURCH WAS BUILT. 


Belatedly plans were laid to complete the erection of a fort on the 
hill just west of the church. Its original design had been drawn by 
Auguste Chouteau; the first stone blessed by Father Bernard. It was to 
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be called Fort St. Charles. Plans called for towers to be erected at what 
is now Olive Street, Fourth and Poplar, and another between that and 
the river. A square stone structure serving as the bastion was built at 
what is now the entrance to Eads Bridge. Palisades of posts connected 
the stone towers and other structures, with loopholes in the wooden posts 
for cannon. However, by 1818 nothing was left of the whole fortifica- 
tion except the old fort on the southwest corner of Fourth and Walnut, 
and a fragment of the old stone barracks across the street. 


In 1789 the Dominican priest, Father Ledru, from Canada, received 
an appointment from the Prefect Apostolic at Baltimore, Maryland, to 
the parish of Cahokia. Instead of remaining at Cahokia he almost 
immediately crossed over to St. Louis and became a sort of assistant to 
Father Bernard, ministering especially to the mission of St. Charles, 
founded in 1769. In November, 1789, Father Ledru became the official 
pastor of St. Louis of France parish, pursuing a peaceful, uneventful 
pastorate until September, 1793, from which time nothing more is 
heard of him. 


Across the Atlantic at this time in France, the motherland of many 
St. Louis historical figures, times were exceedingly turbulent, for France 
was in the throes of revolution. On July 31, 1793, the National Con- 
vention in its furious bloody efforts to destroy everything and everybody 
connected with the hated monarchy, decreed the destruction of the Abbey 
of St. Denis, where all the French monarchs since the year 638 were 
buried. The decree of the convention was carried out in savage fury— 
the bodies of long since dead kings and queens were angrily dug up, thrown 
into lime pits, and the fragments scattered. When the fury of the 
enraged mob subsided only the bare walls of the abbey remaining standing. 


Procurator of the Abbey of St. Denis until 1789 had been the Bene- 
dictine priest of the Congregation of St. Maur, Dom Pierre Didier. 
Father Didier fled stricken France, coming to America in 1790 as the 
chaplain of an enterprising Parisian colony of French Catholics seeking 


refuge in the New World. 


The colony, established at Gallipolis, north of the Ohio River, did 
not prosper, and by December, 1793, Father Didier had arrived in 
St. Louis. From December, 1793, to May 1799, the pious, kindly and 
benevolent monk peacefully attended to the spiritual welfare of St. Louis 
and its surrounding missions: Carondelet, Florissant, St. Charles and 
Portage des Sioux. It seems that this good Benedictine father died in 
1799, but no additional supporting information is available. 
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One event during Father Didier’s pastorate deserves special mention. 
On the highest spot of the town near the west gate, at what is now 
Olive Street between Third and Fourth Streets, he built 
a Calvary, a large stone platform surrounded by stone 
steps on all sides, with a massive cedar cross some twenty 
feet high in the center. For some twenty-five years, when 
the evening sun sank in the wset behind it, this huge 
cross cast its protecting shadow over the living and dead 
of the Old Cathedral parish. 


6. THE DAY OF THE THREE FLAGS: 


Father Janin, a secular priest in the Illinois territory at Kaskaskia, 
became pastor of the Parish of St. Louis, April 6, 1800, and remained 
for four and one-half years. During his pastorate there occurred a very 

dramatic and interesting day, the day of the three flags. 


In a secret treaty in 1800, Spain gave back to France 
the territory that France had ceded to Spain in the Treaty 
of Fountainebleau in 1762. France never formally retook 
possession of the country, and in 1803 Napoleon sold 
the entire territory to the United States. When in 1803 
the province of Louisiana was ceded to the United States. 
Major Amos Stoddard, an officer in the American service, was appointed 
governor of Upper Louisiana, with all the power and authority of a 
Spanish commandant, and he was instructed to proceed to St. Louis and 
take formal possession of his new post. 


Since the United States had received title from France, while a 
Spanish commandant serving under the Spanish crown was still in 
command of Upper Louisiana, it was decided first to transfer the govern- 
ment at St. Louis from Spain back to France and then from France to 
the United States. The winter of 1803-4 was very severe. In November 
the ice began running and no one could cross until February. Then 
Major Stoddard at Kaskaskia with his troops sent word to Don Carlos 
De Hault De Lassus that he was preparing to come to take possession of 
the newly acquired territory for the United States. 


In the words of Eva Emery Dye in ‘““The Conquest,’’ early in the 
morning of March 9, 1804, American troops crossed the river from 
Cahokia, and Clark’s men from the camp formed in line with the fife 
and drum, with colors flying. At their head, Major Amos Stoddard of 
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Boston and Captain Meriwether Lewis of Virginia led up to the govern- 
ment house. There Don Carlos De Hault De Lassus handed over to 
Major Stoddard the keys of the government house in behalf of France. 
A salvo of cannonry shook St. Louis. 


“People of Upper Louisiana,’’ began De Lassus in a choked and 
broken voice, ‘“‘by order of the King I am now about to surrender this 
post and its dependencies. “The flag which has protected you during 
nearly thirty-six years will no longer be seen. The oath you took now 
ceases to bind. Your faithfulness and courage in upholding it will be 
remembered forever. From the bottom of my heart I wish you all 
prosperity.” | 


De Lassus, Stoddard, Lewis, Clark and the soldiers then filed up 
the yellow path, past the log church of the parish of St. Louis, to the 
fort on the hill. The Spanish flag was lowered. De Lassus wept as he 
took the fallen banner in his hand, but as the Lilies of France flashed 
in the sun the creoles burst into tumultous cheers. Not for forty years 
had they seen that flag, the emblem of their native land. Cannon roared, 
swords waved, and shots were heard but not in combat. 


Major Stoddard sent for the French flag to be taken down at sunset, 
but yielding to the insistent demands of the creoles, he allowed the 
French flag to fly through the night. All night long a guard of honor 
maintained ceaseless vigil around the French flag, and the little log church 
of St. Louis was filled with worshippers. All the nostalgic romance of 
Old Brittany and Normandy rose to memory in the hearts of the New 
World French. 


That was the last day of France in North America. As the beloved 
Gallic banner sank, the drums gave a long funereal roll; but when in 
its place the Red, White and Blue unfurled on the breeze, the fifes struck 
into lively music and the drums rained a cataract. In three days three 
flags had flown over St. Louis. 


7. THE ITRAPPISTS IN ST. LOUIS: 


Sometime after November 12, 1804, Father Janin left St. Louis and 
it was not until November, 1806, that another priest succeeded him. Then 
Father Thomas Flynn, Capuchin of the Order of St. Francis, administered 
the parish from November, 1806, to January, 1808. 


Once again the Catholics of St. Louis were left spiritually orphaned, 
except for the infrequent visits of Father Maxwell, pastor of Ste. Gene- 
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vieve. Yet sometime about July, 1808, there appeared on the streets of 
St. Louis a strange priest whose spare frame and drawn face bespoke an 
austere life. His name was Father Urban Guillet, an Abbot of the 
Trappist Order. He had come from his monastery on Pottinger’s Creek, 
Kentucky, to seek a new location for the purpose of missionary work 
among the Indians. - Father Urban remained only a month, but later in 
the fall his associate and prior, Father Dunand, came to St. Louis. Father 
Dunand’s words were not very reassuring: 


‘Having arrived at St. Louis I found the district in a pitiful state. 
Deprived of priests and all spiritual aid, the morals of the people were 
entirely corrupt and ignorance of religion was so general that the inhabi- 
tants scarcely recognized the name Catholic.”’ 


Nevertheless the Catholics responded immediately to the spiritual 
opportunities offered by the zealous Trappist monks, who had taken up 
their abode on land now known as Monk’s Mound near Collinsville, 
Illinois. “There the Trappists remained until 1812, when the entire 
community, with the exception of Father Dunand, returned to Europe. 


After the Trappists had left St. Louis, a Father Savine, cure of 
Cahokia, regularly visited the parish of St. Louis until October, 1817. 


One event of interest during the pastorate of Father Savine was the 
visit of Bishop Flaget of Bardstown to St. Louis, during which visit the 
bishop baptized Lewis, William and Marie, children of Governor William 
Clarke. This record, signed by Governor Clarke, is found on the first 
page of the fourth book in the series of baptismal records at the Old 
Cathedral. 


= 
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It might be of interest to digress briefly from this running historical 
account of St. Louis and the Old Cathedral in order to gain a more 
intimate view of the personality and culture of these early St. Louis 
pioneers. 

The cultural growth of youthful St. Louis was just as fascinating 
as its historical development. Early St. Louis possessed a charm wholly 
at variance with muddy streets, the dangers of the wilderness, the handi- 
caps and inconveniences of pioneer days. St. Louis was predominantly 
French and Catholic at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Its people 
were a gay, cheerful lighthearted group, still living in the peasantry of 
Old France. Their language was a dialect of the provinces from which 
they had emigrated, their dress simple and neat; their mode of life 
characterized by a sincere filial piety, extending to their marriages and 
business enterprises. In food and drink they were a temperate lot, their 
favorite beverage being clarets and other light wines, but they were great 
smokers of tobacco. The fathers of St. Louis were the very soul of 
hospitality, a civic tradition which still graces present-day St. Louis. 


1. PARISH LIFE: 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of early St. Louis society was that 
the lives of these God-fearing people revolved around their parish church. 
It was not only a place to worship, but a place of joyful resort on 
Sundays and holy days. 

On Christmas Eve, for example, at midnight, almost the entire popu- 
lation came to the brilliantly illuminated log church for Midnight Mass. 
Without distinction, trappers, housewives, children, tradesmen, nobility, 
Indians, all reverently approached the Sacred ‘Table to be nourished on 
the Sacred Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. What a thrilling, inspiring 
scene of religious expression that must have been, when amid candles, 
flowers and solemn music, the Babe of Bethlehem was greeted by his 
simple children in the forests on the banks of the Mississippi in the 
brave New World of America! 


Oe GAMIGY: LIFE: 

Immediately after Holy Mass, the members of the different families 
assembled together for Christmas breakfast, and for the mutual happy © 
expression of holiday sentiments. Presents were not exchanged, for such 
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was not a French custom. Later in the morning all returned for another 
Mass, after which the day was given over to visitings, parties and an 
evening dance. 

A touching custom prevailed among the French families on New Year's 
Day. After Holy Mass, entire families gathered in their various house- 
holds to receive the parental blessing. With hearts mellowed by kind- 
ness, charity and good-will, the different families proceeded to joyful 
visits, wishing each other ‘“‘une bonne et heureuse annee’’ a good and happy 
New Year. Former emnities, misunderstandings and wrongs, real or 
imaginary, were magnanimously forgiven and forgotten; an atmosphere 
of peace and brotherly love filled all St. Louis homes, as the good simple 
folk looked forward to another year. 

On New Year’s Eve, too, the young men dressed in outlandish 
masquerade costumes, would sally forth from home to home, singing their 
famous ‘“‘La Guignolee,’’ dancing with the pretty daughters of the house 
and exacting a donation of some sugar, flour, rum, eggs or meat. ‘This 
happily given booty was saved for the Feast of the Three Kings, or 
Epiphany, when it was prepared and served by the girls 
of the parish at a big party and dance. An interesting 
and quaint custom at their parties was the baking of a 
large cake in which were hidden four beans. hen shortly 
before midnight the cake was brought forth, pieces were 
cut by the excited young ladies, and the four whose for- 
tune it was to find the beans were declared queens. Each 
of the queens then selected a young man and proclaimed him her king. 
Whereupon a consultation was held, no doubt amid much merriment, 
and a night and place was agreed upon for the first ‘‘Bal de Rois’’— 
King’s Ball—at which all were free to attend without further invitation. 


3, EDUCATION, DRESS, ETC. 

These were a hardy pioneer people, born and reared on the frontier, 
so it is not surprising that they had little schooling and small taste for 
learning. Their own schools afforded but slender instruction in reading, 
writing, and a little arithmetic, and only the children of the better sort of 
people attended them. Most of the people did not know a letter of 
the alphabet. 

It is true that in the estimation of the American settlers who came 
later, the French appeared lacking in public spirit, wanting in enterprise, 
seemed to display small ingenuity or taste; yet they possessed many 
virtues. They were honest and punctual in their dealings. Sterling 
friendship and sincere affection characterized their intercourse with neigh- 
bors and relatives, and a cordial hospitality was extended to all visiting 
strangers. 
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The women were faithful and affectionate wives, but they were never 
considered secondary in the management of family matters. The advice 
of the wife was taken on all important business, as) well as on affairs of 
less weight, and her decision was generally followed. 

_ For many years in the social life of St. Louis there was scarcely any 
distinction of classes. The wealthy and more intelligent were doubtless 
considered as more important personages, but there were no clearly marked 
or recognized differences. [hey all associated together. All dressed alike, 
and frequented the same ballroom and places of amusement. 

The wealth of the village consisted principally in personal property. 
The highest species of real property owned was the slaves—both Negro 
and Indian. Vast herds of buffalo, elk and deer roamed the prairies. 

There was but little variety in the employment of early St. Louisans. 
The most enterprising and wealthy men were traders, and had articles 
for traffic with the Indians, and kept, at the same time trifling assortments 
of merchandise for the accommodation of the inhabitants; but there were 
no open shops or stores as in other parts of the United States. 


What is strange there were no domestic manufactures among the early 
French settlers of St. Louis. The spinning wheel and the loom were 
alike unknown. So deficient were the women in this respect that although 
possessed of numerous herds, they were not even acquainted with the use 
of the churn, but they made their butter by beating cream in a bowl, or 
by shaking it in a bottle. A few men followed occupations as carpenters 
and smiths, but they had little skill. The lead mines engaged a con- 
siderable number, where the mining could be done near the surface. Agri- 
culture was carried on in the common fields, and since the surplus of 
produce for sale in the country was small, each family was compelled to 
raise a supply of grain and vegetables sufficient for its own use. 


The dress of the early settlers was extremely simple. The men wore 
a blanket coat of coarse cloth or coating, with a cape behind, which could 
be drawn over the head. Both sexes wore blue handkerchiefs on their 
heads, but they wore no hats nor shoes nor stockings; moccasins or the 
Indian sandals and buckskin leggings were used. The dress of the women 
and girls was generally simple and there were few variations of fashion. 


As John Darby says in his “‘Personal Recollections’ the inhabitants 
of St. Louis were beyond doubt the most happy and contented people 
that ever lived. They believed in enjoying life. There was a fiddle in 
every house and a dance somewhere every night. 


Surely early St. Louis possessed a graciousness and happy charm which 
was but the reflection of the inner serenity and peace of soul which filled 
these religious, joyful simple folk. 
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In 1812, Father Louis William DuBourg, a Sulpician Father, the 
one-time president of Georgetown College and founder of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, had been sent by Bishop Carroll to New Orleans as adminis- 
trator apostolic of the Diocese of Louisiana and the Kloridas, which also 
included St. Louis. On November 14, 1813, the parishioners of St. Louis 
appealed to the bishop for a resident priest, but none was available. 

On September 24, 1815, in New Orleans, Father Dubourg was conse- 
crated in Rome, bishop of Louisiana and the Floridas. He resolved to 
establish his episcopal residence in Upper Louisiana. For a while he debated 
whether he would choose St. Louis or Ste. Genevieve as his episcopal 
residence, but ultimately decided on St. Louis, to its subsequent great 
honor. 

Meantime, the new bishcp, traveling to Europe, set out to gather 
recruits for his far-flung missionary diocese. From France he sent ahead 
one band of zealous missionaries under the guidance of the Lazarist 
Fathers, Felix de Andreis and Joseph Rosati, while he remained behind 
to gather further financial and other material aid for his poor missions. 
At Lyons, France, he encouraged some pious ladies to form an association 
for the support of the missions, which in after days was known as the 
‘Association for the Propagation of the Faith,’ and which for many 
years was the mainstay of the Church in America. He received of Mother 
Barat, now St. Madeleine Sophia, the promise of a colony of the Ladies 
of the Sacred Heart for his Diocese of Louisiana. The princes and nobles 
of Europe, generously responding to nis appeal, furnished him with money, 
vestments, altar-plate books and pictures, some of them masterpieces, 
and still in possession of the Old Cathedral. Finally on July 1, 1817, 
at the head of a second band of recruits, priests and clerics in major and 
minor orders, he set sail for America. 

To prepare for his arrival, Bishop Flaget of Bardstown, together with 
Fathers DeAndreis, Rosati and Pratte, came to St. Louis, finding the old 
stone presbytery almost in ruins. They all took up their abode in the 
tottering old house, the fathers sleeping on buffalo skins spread on the floor. 
The church was in equally ruinous condition. Bishop Flaget at once 
assembled the principal heads of the families and besought their help in pre- 
paring a suitable residence for the incoming bishop, impressing on them the 
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great honor which had fallen to St. Louis. They responded most gener- 
ously. In November Bishop Flaget returned to Bardstown to await Bishop 
DuBourg. The birth of the future Rome of the West was at hand. 


1. BisHop Louis W. Du Bourg, S. S., ARRIVES IN ST. LOuIs: 


In December, Bishop DuBourg arrived in Bardstown from France, 
and almost immediately started with his good friend Bishop Flaget for 
St. Louis. “The journey was slow and tedious in the midst of severe cold 
and ice. However, on December 31, 1817, they arrived in Ste. Genevieve 
where for the first time a solemn Pontifical Mass was celebrated. 


Crossing the river, the party arrived two days later in Cahokia, the 
home of good old Father Savine. Monday morning, January 5, 1818, 
was the date set for the solemn entry of Bishop DuBourg into his cathedral 
city. Forty horsemen escorted the bishop to the river where a boat was 
awaiting them. Across the river, a beautiful sight met the bishop’s gaze: 
the town of St. Louis in all its early glory, extending for more than a 
mile along the river, with its parallel streets rising one above the other, 
flanked by spacious yards with their neatly whitened houses, made a 
picturesque background for the great throng of people that had congregated 
on the river bank to welcome their new bishop. 


The boat landed at the foot of Market Street, and the episcopal party 
was welcomed by the happy multitudes in truly French style. Then all 
proceeded to the ‘Episcopal Palace’’ still a sorry looking, tumble-down 
house. Soon after the two bishops, mitred and clad in their full pontifical 
robes, came down the steps, stepped under a canopy borne by four promi- 
nent men of the parish and, preceded by twelve altar boys, marched to 
the gate. Then turning northwards along the Rue de l’Eglise (now 
Second Street) they reached the door of the Cathedral, the rickety log 
building erected in 1776 and went up to the sanctuary where a throne 
had been prepared, as the people filled the church to overflowing. 


Then Bishop Flaget, leading Bishop DuBourg to the throne and 
installing him in his episcopal chair, congratulated him on being in the 
midst of his beloved children. The Shepherd was at last among his flock, 
although he was to sojourn in St. Louis for only a few years. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia notes that in 1810 the population of 
St. Louis numbered 1400, mostly French, with some Spaniards, and a 
constantly increasing influx of Americans. The prevailing language of 
the white persons on the streets was French; the Negroes of the town all 
spoke French. The greater part by far of the native population was 
Catholic, at least nominally. Of the Americans who had come to settle 
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after the Louisiana Purchase, some were likewise Catholics, but the 
majority were Protestants. 

The new bishop certainly had opportunity to practice apostolic 
poverty. When someone sent him a better bed to replace his plain spruce 
cot, the bishop begged permission to exchange it for bread. He said: 
“I have suppressed coffee in my house for the evening meal, because the 
expense is twice as much as everything else, especially now that this 
article like sugar is scarce and extremely dear, owing to the low stage of 
the river. We have potato soup, or cabbage soup, or onion soup, or pea 
soup and with a dish of meat, or a little cheese, we have a glorious supper; 
at least everybody does as if he were quite satisfied. I shall perhaps at 
last find a substitute for coffee at breakfast also.”’ 


Concerning the old log church that now became his cathedral, the good 
bishop had this to say: 

“My cathedral is a kind of miserable barn falling in ruins which 
makes it imperative for me to build another church.’’ “This situation was 
soon to be remedied. 

History and traditions go hand in hand, and the Old Cathedral is a 
fruitful source of both. On Maundy Thursday, March 19, 1818, the 
Reverend Francis Niel was ordained to the sacred priesthood in the log 
cabin cathedral, to take his place at the head of a long glorious list of 
brother priests who in succeeding years have been ordained in other 
St. Louis cathedrals. 

A custom which has survived to the present day is the beautiful and 
magnificent adornment of the Holy Thursday sepulchre with its countless 
candles and flowers, annually visited by hundreds of faithful. And again 
it is interesting to note that on Good Friday, March 20, 1818, the 
morning liturgical service of the Mass of the Presanctified was followed 
by the Tre Ore function in the afternoon, making only the second time 
that this service was held in America, it having been inaugurated the year 
before in the cathedral in Bardstown. 


2. THE NEw BRICK CATHEDRAL: 


Bishop DuBourg was in residence in St. Louis only three days when 
he had plans drawn for a cathedral church. Subscriptions were raised 
from Catholic and non-Catholic alike. On Sunday afternoon, March 29, 
1818, the cornerstone was laid by the bishop together with his assisting 
priests, amid much solemnity and joy. Inside the stone were placed two 
papers, the one containing the story of the foundation of St. Louis, and 
the other, the attestation of the actual ceremony signed by the bishop, the 
priests present, and the members of the building committee. 
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THE THIRD CHURCH—THE BRICK CATHEDRAL. 
LOCATED ON SECOND AND MARKET STREETS. 
BEGUN 1818, BLESSED 1820, ABANDONED 1834, BURNED DOWN 1835. 
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Yet Bishop DuBourg’s new cathedral, a brick building, was destined 
never to be entirely completed, it being supplanted in 1834 by the present 
stone church. However, it was designed to have a nave measuring 134 
by 40 feet, and 40 feet in height, with five large arches on either side, 
which eventually served as outer walls. A tall steeple, the same height as 
the depth of the building, with several large bells from France, was to 
point a graceful finger to Heaven. 


Beautiful Old World treasures graced the altars and church interior. 
Sacred vases, ornaments, gold embroideries, gifts from France, Italy, Sicily 
and the Netherlands. There were beautiful sets of candlesticks, a richly 
embroidered antipendium. Ten paintings, six of which were the gift of 
King Louis XVIII of France, hung on the walls. One representing the 
Crusader St. Louis, was above the altar; another of the Blessed Virgin 
and the Child amidst clouds faced the pulpit; there was a large Crucifixion, 
a picture of the Espousal of the Blessed Virgin, and one of St. Bartholo- 
mew. (Many of these valuable treasures of art are still on exhibition in 
the present Old Cathedral museum. ) 


Financial difficulties almost at once beset the new bishop and plagued 
his attempts to build a fitting church for the Catholics of St. Louis. 
Later, however, Providence was good and came to the rescue of the strug- 
gling parishioners in the form of generous financial aid’ from the Associa- 
tion of the Propagation of the Faith in France, under the protectorship 
of Cardinal De Croy, Archbishop of Rouen. 


3) OMB OUISISOLLEGE: 


Besides these Church construction worries, one of Bishop DuBourg's 
first cares upon coming to St. Louis was to provide a school of higher 
education for the youth of the city. Under the leadership of Father Niel, 
one of the early pastors of the Cathedral, St Louis Academy was founded. 
Classes were first held on November 16, 1818, in a stone house of one 
story, located on the northwest corner of Third and Market streets. How- 
ever, these quarters were temporary. The college soon was moved to the 
site of the old Spanish church, just south of the old brick Cathedral on 
Second street, between Market and Walnut. In 1820, its name was 
changed to St. Louis College. 


The college, as built by Father Niel, was a two-story building of 
brick capable of accommodating about 70 students. The college opened 
with the priests of the parish as professors, offering courses in modern 
languages, mathematics, classical languages, handwriting, and drawing. 
Unhappily the college was not a financial success, and at the end of the 
1826-27 session, closed its doors. However, the spirit of Father Niel as 
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embodied in his college was destined for a glorious reincarnation in the 
founding of St. Louis University, under the direction of the learned Jesuit 
Fathers. In 1827, the Jesuit Fathers took over St. Louis College. On 
November 2, 1829, in new buildings on the north side of Washington 
Avenue, between Ninth and Tenth Streets, St. Louis College was reopened, 
being honored in 1832 by the reception of its charter as a university from 
the Missouri Legislature. St. Louis University was subsequently removed 
to its present location on Grand and Lindell Avenues. 


It is interesting to note that the abandoned college building was in 
time remodeled into a chapel, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
was used for the Catholic Negroes of St. Louis. It also functioned as the 
first German Church in St. Louis, inasmuch as it provided opportunity for 
German Catholics to hear sermons in their native tongue. 


But once again the building became a school. In January, 1844, it 
was turned into a free school for boys, under the guardianship of the 
Religious Community of Brothers called the “Clerics of St. Viator.’’ Yet 
this school too was not destined to endure; in 1849 the building was 
destroyed in the great St. Louis fire. 


4. “THE CEMETERY: 


The first Cathedral of St. Louis had also its own graveyard. All of 
the north half of the Church Block (Second to Third, Market to Walnut) 
not occupied by the church was used for cemetery purposes. Its beginning 
probably antedated by some four or five years the log church blessed by 
Father Gibault in 1770. Although the first burial record found in the 
Old Cathedral Register is dated 1770, yet there are civil records to indicate 
a number of burials before that date. Before the graveyard was finally 
closed, almost two thousand people had been laid to rest there. 


The first reason for the old cemetery being abandoned was that the 
City Trustees in 1823 passed an ordinance prohibiting the burial of the 
dead within the city limits. At that time the boundary line of the city 
ran along Seventh Street, and the old cemetery fell within the prohibition. 
Accordingly, land was bought on the St. Charles Road a little more than 
a mile from the city limits for a new burial ground. 

Secondly, in 1828, Market Street was widened, entailing the condem- 
nation of part of the old cemetery. Coincidentally plans for the erection 
of the new stone Cathedral, known today as the Old Cathedral, were 
slowly being realized, and unfortunately this project necessitated the use of 
the remaining land of the cemetery. By 1831, all the dead were removed 
from the Cathedral graveyard, and reinterred in other consecrated ground. 
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5. BrisHop J. Rosati, C. M., First BISHOP OF ST. LOUIS: 


In April, 1826, Bishop DuBourg laid down the heavy responsibilities 
of his office by resigning his see of Louisiana and the Floridas. “Iwo 
months later, on June 26, 1826, St. Louis was constituted a separate 
diocese, distinct from the Diocese of New Orleans. 


Prior to Bishop DuBourg’s resignation, the Rev. Joseph Rosati, C. M., 
superior of the Vincentian motherhouse and Seminary of St. Mary of 
the Barrons, Perryville, Mo., had been consecrated Bishop of ‘Tenagra, 
and Coadjutor to Bishop DuBourg on March 25, 1824. He was subse- 
quently appointed administrator of the two newly erected dioceses of 
St. Louis and New Orleans in July, 1826. Bishop Rosati ultimately 
was transferred to the See of St. Louis, March 20, 1827, becoming thereby 
the first bishop of the Diocese of St. Louis, meanwhile remaining adminis- 
trator of New Orleans until 1830. From that date on, he took up his 
permanent residence in St. Louis. 


In 1828, on the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul, Bishop Rosati had the 
joy of ordaining to the Holy Priesthood, the first native born son of the 
Old Cathedral parish, one Francis Regis Loisel. Also during the early 
days of his episcopate in St. Louis were founded the Convent and school 
of the Madames of the Sacred Heart in 1827, the Hospital and Orphanage 
in charge of the Sisters of Charity in 1828, and as mentioned before, 
St. Louis College in 1829. 


6. INDIAN FAITH: 


But possibly one of the most heartwarming and inspiring incidents 
in the history of the Old Cathedral occurred in the autumn of 1831. In 
the Old Cathedral Register of Burials there are found 


these records: 


“On the thirty-first day of October, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-one, I the undersigned, have buried in the 
cemetery of this parish the corpse of Keepeellele or Pipe 
Bard of the Nez Perce of the tribe of the Chepewck 
Nation called Tetes Plates aged about 44 years, admin- 
istered of Holy Baptism, coming from the Columbia River in the Rocky 
Mountains.” 


EDM. SAULNIER, Pr. 
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PHOTOSTAT OF BURIAL RECORDS OF KEEPEELLELE AND PAUL—INDIAN CONVERTS. 


The second record: 


“On the seventeenth of November eighteen hundred and thirty-one, I 
the undersigned, have buried in the cemetery of this parish the corpse of 
Paul, a savage of the nation of Tetes Plattes, coming frem the Columbia 
River in the Rocky Mountains, administered of Holy Baptism and Extreme 
Unction. 

RGU xeletas 


‘These two simple entries record the pathetic sequels to an adventurous 
journey of four Indians of the Flat-Head and Nez Perce tribes from the 
banks of the Columbia River to St. Louis in search of the Black Gown 
and his religion. Some years before a small band of Catholic Iroquois 
had settled among these pagan tribes of the Northwest and had so 
impressed them with their explanation of the Catholic religion and its 
ceremonies, that a delegation was sent to St. Louis for a missionary priest 
to dwell among them. This delegation of four Indians from beyond the 
Rocky Mountains arrived in St. Louis in the autumn of 1831. Their 
language was different from any language with which the inhabitants were 
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acquainted. Yet as these visitors gradually made themselves understood 
it was learned that they had come to obtain religious teachers for their 
people, the Flat-Head and Nez Perce tribes near the Pacific Ocean. “They 
visited the Cathedral and attended divine service with all possible reverence. 
Owing to the change of climate and the unwonted life of the city, these 
savages grew ill; two of them were baptized on their deathbeds by 
Father Roux and Saulnier of the Cathedral, and were buried with all 
the rites of the Church. ‘The two others started in the spring of 1832 
on their return voyage, but only one reached his home as the other died 
on the way. 

Three years later, when no missionary priest had as yet arrived, a 
second delegation from the tribes made its way to St. Louis, and in 1837 
and 1839 third and fourth delegations arrived, persisting in their entreaties 
that a priest be sent to their tribes. This almost incredible story ends on 
a happy note; in 1840 there was opened amongst them by the famous 
missionary Father Peter De Smet, S. J., the first Catholic Indian Mission 
in the Northwest. 


7. THE NEw STONE CATHEDRAL: 


Bishop Rosati found himself faced immediately with the prospect of 
building a new cathedral. By 1830 the bishop and his people had agreed 
that the old partly dilapidated Cathedral with its unfinished walls and 
bare rafters, should not be enlarged, but that the Catholics of the city 
should build a new Cathedral. The obstacles to be overcome in collecting 
for this proposed edifice proved to be enormous. As he himself said, the old 
brick cathedral was only half finished, rather rustic inside, and looking 
much like a hay barn. It was now in ill repair, St. Louis was growing 
rapidly, and certainly a new church was much in order. After mature 
deliberation, Bishop Rosati turned himself to this monumental task, which 
was to be accomplished only under staggering financial difficulties, at a 
cost ultimately of $63,360.85. 

However, with much enthusiasm and good will of people and priests, 
the project was launched with a cornerstone laying on Monday, August 1, 
1831, by Bishop Rosati, in the presence of numerous clergy and laity. 
This first stone was blessed and placed in the east corner of the front of 
the church. ‘The new cathedral was to be built as it stands today, along- 
side the bishop’s house, facing Walnut Street. In the stone was inserted 
a box of lead containing a glass vial in which were deposited some United 
States silver coins minted the year before, a piece of parchment on which 
was copied the history of the foundation of the city of St. Louis, and 
another piece of parchment with the following inscription: 
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“The first of August in the year of the Incarnation 1831, the 56th 
year of the Declaration and conquest of American Independence, under 
Gregory XVI, Sovereign Pontiff, ruler of the Universal Church; Andrew 
Jackson, President of the United States of America, and John Miller, 
Governor of Missouri, this first stone of the Cathedral Church to be 
erected to Almighty God in honor of St. Louis, Confessor, by the 
Catholics of the city called by the same saint’s name, was blessed and placed 
by the Rt. Rev. Joseph Rosati, Bishop of St. Louis, assisted by the 
Revs. E. Saulnier, P. J. Verhaegen, L. Rondot, P. W. Walsh, M. Conda- 
mine, J. A. Elet, A. Mascaroni, and P. Doutreluingne, in the presence of 
Messrs. Bernard Pratter, P. M. Leduc, Hugh O’Neill, R. Paul, James 
Lynch and M. Rourke, committeemen of the Church, and a great number 
of the citizens.”’ 

In the autumn of 1834 the cathedral was completed and ready for its 
solemn consecration. Some of the more pertinent specifications of the 
cathedral church are that the length of the church is 136 
feet, width 84 feet, height 40 feet. “he entire facade as 
also 27 feet of sides near the facade are of beautiful 
polished stone, much like marble. The portico is sustained 
in front by four columns of the same material 27 feet 
high, and 4 feet in diameter. he portico is 40 feet long 
and 12 feet deep, of Doric style. On the frieze of that 
portico and of the whole facade is written in relief the following 
inscription: 


‘In Honorem S. Ludovici. Deo Uni et Trino Dicatum. 
LeMDECCXSCX BY = 


(‘In honor of St. Louis. Dedicated to the One and Triune God, 1834.’’) 

Above the three doors are placed three slabs of Italian marble upon 
which is engraved the following text of the Apocalypse: 

“Ecce Tabernaculum Dei cum hominibus, et habitabit cum eis.”’ (“‘Be- 
hold the trabernacle of God with men, and He will dwell with them.’’) 

This inscription is in Latin over the middle door, in English over the 
door to the east, and in French over the other door. “The Gospel text: 
“Domus mea Domus orationis vocabitur’ (‘‘My house will be called a 
house of prayer’) is inscribed on two other slabs in French and English 
on either side of the facade. Over the parapet surmounting the outer 
cornice of the facade were placed six candelabra of stone, which have since 
been removed. The portico is crowned by a beautiful pediment in the 
center of which is engraved in large gilded Hebrew characters the ineffable 
name of God. 
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THE FOURTH AND PRESENT CHURCH AS IT LOOKED IN BISHOP ROSATI'S TIME, FLANKED 
BY RECTORY AND ORPHANAGE-SCHOOL. BEGUN 1831, CONSECRATED 1834. 

Back of the pediment rises the belfry, about twenty feet square and 
forty feet high above the apex of the facade which itself is fifty feet high; 
it is all constructed of polished stone, ornamented with two rows of 
pilasters and cornices. The octagonal spire is forty-five feet high, and is 
surmounted by a ball of gilded brass and cross, indicative of the salvation 
of the world through the cross of Christ. The roof of the church is 
covered with sheets of brass. “There formerly was a clock in the tower 
but nothing remains of it today. 

Inside the church is first of all the sanctuary, four feet higher than 
the floor of the rest of the church. It is forty feet long and thirty feet 
wide, and is separated by Corinthian balusters, which form the com- 
munion rail, reached by three steps running all the length of the sanctuary. 

The back of the sanctuary is decorated by four fluted columns with their 
gilt capitals, an architrave, a frieze and a cornice, all of Corinthian style. 
In the pediment above is an oval window before which is placed a trans- 
parent picture representing the Holy Ghost under the form of a dove, 
emitting on all sides rays of light, some of which lose themselves in clouds 
in the midst of which may be seen angels. On either side of the pediment 
is the gilded figure of an angel carrying the two tables of the Old and 
New Law, respectively. 

The two side chapels are on the same level as the sanctuary, and are 
decorated with two [onic columns with gilded capitals, which support an 
architrave, frieze, cornice and pediment of the same style. The one is 
dedicated to St. Vincent de Paul, secondary patron of the diocese, and the 
other to St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland. 
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The main body of the church is made of three aisles divided by two 
rows of five columns; these columns are of brick covered with stucco and 
tinted so as to imitate marble; they measure twenty-seven feet in height 
and are three and one-half feet in diameter; the capitals are of stone 
painted in brass finish, the architrave, the frieze and large cornice running 
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along both sides of the nave are Doric. “The vault of the nave soars forty 
feet above the floor. It is in the shape of a surbased arch, and divided 
into eighteen rectangular panels corresponding to the spaces between the 
columns, each decorated with cornice, rose and other ornaments of stucco. 
The ceilings of the two side aisles are likewise stuccoed and painted so 
as to figure panels. The church is lighted by fourteen large windows 
sixteen by eight feet, semi-circular, oval or rectangular. In a handsome 
recess closed by an iron gate is the baptismal font a short distance from 
the church door. 


Formerly the organ loft was on one side of the sanctuary and on the 
other a gallery intended for the children of the orphanage. A pulpit too 
was originally located by one of the columns in the middle of the church. 
At one time there was a large underground chapel underneath the sanctu- 
ary, together with the stations of the cross, and confessionals. Galleries 
in addition to the above were formerly located along the wall in front 
of the church. 
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8. SOLEMN DEDICATION OF THE CATHEDRAL: 


The day set for the solemn dedication of the New Cathedral was 
October 26, 1834. Nothing was spared to make this one of the most 
memorable days in the early religious history of St. Louis. Invited were 
Bishop B. J. Flaget, of Bardstown, Bishop J. Purcell of Cincinnati, and 
Bishop-elect S. G. Brute of Vincennes, Indiana, who was to be consecrated 
in St. Louis. In addition, all the missionaries of the diocese who could 
do so came from their various missions to St. Louis, as did the Jesuits of 
the city, and the priests of the Congregation of the Missions. Clergy and 
laity alike were caught in the festive spirit of this significant event and 
outdid each other in making the most earnest preparations for the dedica- 
tion. Hand-woven ornaments fcr the altars, carpets, candelabra and 
furniture were brought from local homes to add to the solemnity of that 
day. The church choir left nothing undone to provide a fitting musical 
program. Three companies of militiamen from St. Louis were invited. 
A corps of artillery were formed and drilled for the day; the military band 
from Jefferson Barracks was scheduled to perform. 

On Saturday evening of the celebration at 5 p. m. the three bells of 
the new church, weighing 2600, 1900 and 1300 pounds, respectively, 
pealed out in joyful announcement of the opening of the celebration. At 
once the artillery responded, and the military band joined its melodious 
notes to the majestic sound of the bells and the thunder of guns. The 
great day had arrived! 

On Sunday at the appointed hour, the clergy assembled with the 
prelates in the bishop’s house, whence accompanied by a guard of honor, 
they marched in stately procession to the sanctuary of the old church, 
where the relics of the Holy Martyrs, destined for the consecration of the 
altar were enclosed in a gilded urn. ‘Then the clergy, prelates and cele- 
brant, preceded by the band and escorted by the guard of honor, walked 
to the main door of the new church where a great assembly of people 
of the city was already gathered to witness the grand ceremony. All the 
impressive symbolic rites of dedication were carried out in dignified order, 
culminating in the triple procession around the church. Three times the 
consecrating bishop struck the door with his golden pastoral staff intoning 
the solemn words: “‘Attollite Portas,’’ etc. (‘Open the doors,” etc.), at 
which prayers and chants were redoubled to beg from God a happy entrance 
into the new church. At the third command the door was opened with 
stately solemnity before the bishop and ministers, who alone were to 
witness the blessing of the edifice on the inside. 

The second part of the ceremony inside of the cathedral lasted about 
three hours, during which time two missionaries on the outside gave 
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detailed explanations in French and English of the august ceremonies being 
performed by the consecrator. 

Finally the consecrating prelate, the other bishops and clergy emerged 
from the church, and together with the militia and the guard of honor, 
went in majestic procession to the old church to bring back the sacred 
relics. “This indeed was a triumphant and colorful procession, including 
the militia, the altar boys in red cassocks and white surplices, and the 
clerics. “Then in solemn honor, the sacred relics, on their little throne, 
were carried by four priests; behind them came the three prelates with 
their attendants, and the consecrating bishop with his own ministers. 

Arriving at the cathedral amid the solemn chanting of liturgical 
hymns, the martial airs of the military band, the joyful pealing of the 
cathedral bells, and the thundering salutes of the cannon, the procession 
“marched around it with the sacred relics. It stopped at the main door 
while the bishop solemnly traced upon it the sign of our redemption. 
Then finally the consecrator together with the clergy and people entered 
with the sacred relics of the Holy Martyrs into the new temple to conse- 
crate the altar. 


Upon the completion of the inspiring consecration ceremonies, there 
was celebrated a triumphant Pontifical Mass by the Bishop of St. Louis 
with all the splendor of the beautiful ceremonies surrounding this great 
liturgical function. “Thus amid this scene of great faith and devotion, 
the Word Incarnate, Jesus Christ, descended for the first time into this 
new residence of His glory on earth, His new temple in St. Louis. Bishop 
Purcell of Cincinnati delivered the sermon on the theme ‘“‘God Alone 
is Great.’’ Pontifical Vespers were chanted in the evening to bring this 
memorable day to a fitting close. 


Two days later on the twenty-eighth of October, the feast of the 
Apostle Simon and Jude, the cathedral was the scene of the consecration 
of the Right Reverend Simon Brute, Bishop of Vincennes. The apostolic 
traditions of Christendom thus were gloriously launched in the then 


New Cathedral of St. Louis. 


With the consecration of the Cathedral of St. Louis in 1834 there 
began a new and glorious era in the ecclesiastical life of this interesting 
parish. Now the struggling hesitant steps of parochial immaturity were 
ended; springtime had yielded to the full glory of summer in the temporal 
cycle of the Old Cathedral. A period of fruitful maturity, of the glory 
of this venerable church in its prime, was about to begin. 

In 1831 Father Joseph Lutz assumed charge of the parish under 
Bishop Rosati. During his sojourn at the Cathedral, Father Lutz saw 
the parish grow from a struggling congregation of some 3000 souls to 
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more than 15,000 members. He watched the new church slowly rise form 
its foundation to the gilded cross that crowned the finished spire, and then 
witnessed the magnificent spectacle of its consecration. Some idea of the 
work and spiritual life vivifying the Cathedral in those days might be 
gained from the report of Father Lutz made in 1839 on the occasion of 
the convening of the first synod of St. Louis. He reported for the 
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Cathedral a Catholic population of 12,000 souls, with 353 baptisms, 
18 converts, 141 marriages and 87 funerals during the previous year. 
Truly a robust sacramental life was coursing through veins of this healthy 
member of the Mystical Body! 
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Father Lutz saw too with sorrowful heart successive epidemics of the 
cholera take their daily toll. It was his sad privilege to stand at the 
side of Bishop Rosati as he assisted at the last rites of John Mullanphy, 
one of the noblet Catholic laymen St. Louis has ever known. The burial 
is recorded in the Old Cathedral register in the following words: 

“On the 29th of August, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, the rites 
of Christian burial were performed by the Rt. Rev. Joseph Rosati, Bishop 
of St. Louis, on the corpse of John Mullanphy, seventy-two years old, 
administered of all the sacraments of the Hoty Catholic Church; he had 
during his life proved uncommonly charitable to the poor, to the Church, 
to the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, to the Sisters of Charity, to the orphans. 
May he rest in peace.”’ 
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9. FOUNDING OF THE ST. VINCENT DE PAUL SOCIETY IN 
AMERICA: 


Wherever there is a genuine flourishing interior life of grace and 
prayer, there will most probably be an overflowing of charity to other 
external areas. So it was with the charitable sociological relations of the 
Old Cathedral parish and the people of St. Louis. Already in 1818 
there had been formed a society for mutual aid in illness and for the 
support of the families of the deceased members. It was known as the 
Erin Benevolent Society. In 1824 there was organized by Father Niel the 
Female Charitable Society. Three years later the Missouri Hibernian 
Relief Society was established. Later in 1838 Bishop Rosati called together 
some of the more prominent Catholic gentlemen of the city and formed 
the ‘Society for the Diffusion of Alms.” In 1841 the Catholic Orphan 
Association of St. Louis was organized. 

Yet amid the flowering of these various charitable and eleemosynary 
organizations, the greatest in St. Louis was yet to be born. In May, 
1833, Frederick Ozanam, a brilliant young lawyer and author in Paris, 
called about him seven of his youthful companions and formulated plans 
for the organization of a society, whose object should be to minister to the 
wants of the poor, and thereby answer the taunts of an irreligious world 
which was proclaiming the death of the Christian spirit of charity. Of 
this meeting was born the St. Vincent de Paul Society which quickly 
grew in membership, and within a few. decades was to be found. in every 
country on the globe. 

Just twelve years after the inauguration of this noble work, Mr. Bryan 
Mullanphy, returning from his studies in Paris, full of enthusiasm for 
the achievements of the society in France, called together a few of the 
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prominent Catholic laymen of St. Louis, and in a school room of the old 
college building on Second Street, established the first council of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society in America on November 20, 1845. In the 
minutes of this meeting we read that Mr. Mullanphy presided. In an 


TABLET ON FRONT OF THE OLD CATHEDRAL COMMEMORATING CENTENNIAL 
ORS VINCENT DE, PAUL SOCIETY. 


election of officers which followed, Dr. M. L. Linton was elected president: 
Bryan Mullanphy, first vice-president; James McGuire, Jr., secretary, and 
Patrick Ryder, treasurer. 

On this Christ-like work, Bishop Peter Richard Kenrick bestowed his 
wholehearted blessing, and on February 10, 1846, the General Council 
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in Paris admitted the first conference of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
in America to all the rights and privileges of the society. 


10. THE CHOLERA EPIDEMIC OF 1849: 


Dr. Linton served two years as president before giving way to Mr. 
Bryan Mullanphy, who continued in the chair until the autumn of 1849. 
It was during the summer of 1849 that St. Louis was devastated by the 
terrible scourge, the Asiatic cholera, and it was especially during this 
pitiless plague that the spirit of the St. Vincent de Paul Sodalists was 
sorely tried. With great Christian courage they met the 
test and with heroic fidelity fulfilled their self-imposed 
duties of mercy. None entered into the appalling work 
with mere zeal than their worthy president. Daily the 
St. Vincent de Paul members were found in the wards 
of the hcspitals, amidst the wretched dying and dead and 
the infected poor. The littie band of de Paul men, led 
by Judge Mullanphy, went into all places where kind words and help 
were needed, prompted, as Mullanphy was heard to say, ‘“‘by conscientious 
duty as a member of the St. Vincent de Paul Society.’ Sureiy the Vincent 
de Paul men of the Old Cathedral added a glorious undying page of 
selfless service to the illustrious history of their mother parish. 

St. Louis had suffered waves of cholera in 1832 and 1833; there was 
the great flood of 1844, and the tragic conflagration of 1849, in which 
five hundred houses were destroyed, and in which the Cathedral and 
Orphan Asylum stood in the greatest danger; yet the severest of all the 
visitations that had so far come upon the city was the cholera epidemic 
of 1849, 


Some 70,000 people lived in St. Louis at this time, crowded and 
packed together in new brick houses, in what has been called the dampest 
and worst drained prairie in existence, full of stink holes and stagnant 
waters. According to Robert Moore, civil engineer, the disease had been 
brought to New Orleans on emigrant ships early in December, 1848, and 
in a few weeks was carried to all the principal cities on the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. A boat arrived in St. Louis on December 28 with no 
less than thirty cases of cholera among the passengers and crew. 


Slowly but with increasing proportions the disease swept through 
St. Louis, reaching its greatest virulence between the end of April and the 
first week in August. ‘The city seemed powerless in the poisonous death 
grasp of the cholera. So desperate was the situation that the committee 
of public safety, under the mayor, James G. Barry, appointed Monday, 
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June 2nd, 1849, as a day of fasting and prayer to implore Divine help 
for the abatement of the devastating plague. 


More than one-tenth of the entire population was swept away within 
five months. The rate of mortality seems to have been the highest in 
the more thickly congested districts of the Cathedral parish. Although 
at the time the parish had been restricted to less than one-sixth of the 
territory of the city, yet during the height of the epidemic the daily inter- 
ments registered in the mortuary records at the Old Cathedral regularly ran 
from thirty to thirty-five. Many of the deaths were those of small children 
aged from two days to three years. 


Newspaper clippings preserved among the Old Cathedral records show 
that during the worst months of the epidemic daily mortality statistics 
were printed in the newspapers, and from one of these clippings we read 
that ‘“‘Supposing the city to contain 60,000 inhabitants, the interment 
records show a mortality of one in twenty-seven, and of these one in 
forty-nine were of cholera.” 


A startling realization of the fearful proportions of this pestilence 
may be gained from the incredible fact that during the single year of 1849 
some 3268 parishioners were buried from the Old Cathedral. 


11. BisHop P. R. KENRICK SUCCEEDS BISHOP ROSATI: 


On September 25, 1843, Bishop Rosati had died in Rome in the fifty- 
fourth year of his life. Yet before his death he had made provisions for 
the episcopal administration of his beloved diocese of St. Louis. On a 
visit to Philadeiphia he had been much impressed by Father Peter Richard 
Kenrick, a brother of the Bishop of Philadelphia. Subsequently on the 
occasion of Bishop Rosati’s conversations with Pope Gregory XVI relative 
to a mission to Haiti as Delegate Apostolic, the bishop requested that 
Father Peter Richard Kenrick be appointed his coadjutor. The request 
was gladly acted upon, and Peter Richard Kenrick was consecrated bishop 
on November 30, 1841. Quietly and unobtrusively on December 28, 
1841, he arrived in St. Louis, where in God’s providence, he was destined 
to prove himself not only an illustrious scholar, but one of the greatest 
administrators the American Hierarchy has ever known. 


With the death of Bishop Rosati in 1843, his coadjutor, Bishop 
Kenrick, assumed full leadership over the diocese of St. Louis. The 
financial problems to be solved were staggering, the debt on the Old 
Cathedral alone amounting to $58,000, and these together with the 
organizational development and administration of the struggling diocese, 
were enough to discourage even the most resolute. Bishop Kenrick, with 
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great clarity of vision and business acumen, immediately and successfully 
grappled with these problems. 

Establishing a depository for the savings of many thousands of the 
Catholic working men of the city, he was able through eminently success- 
ful banking operations and wise investments, to accumulate money for the 
needs of his diocese... Furthermore, by disposing of the north half of 
the church block he was able to raise more funds. After the destruction 
of the old college building on Second Street, the rectory was razed, and 
the present rectory occupying a more limited space was built at a cost of 
$8,696.64. On the remaining plot of ground facing Second Street, 
Bishop Kenrick erected commercial buildings at an outlay of $36,231.62, 
and in the year 1853 sold the plot for $182,602.80. Likewise with 
the removal of the orphanage from the corner of Third and Walnut in 
1851, combination dwelling and business houses were erected on the site at 
a cost of $19,086.50 and the property was then sold for $75,250.00. 
The sale of these properties alone was more than sufficient to liquidate any 
debt remaining on the cathedral parish but it left to the Cathedral less 
than one-fourth of the original church block. 


Coincident with the above mentioned building operations was the 
erection of the addition to the north of the church, the first floor of which 
was designed as a sacristy, while the two stories above were to be for 
school purposes. At the same time extensive alterations were made in 
the interior of the Cathedral. “The galleries on either side of the main 
altar were removed, the chapel beneath the sanctuary was closed and the 
sanctuary floor was lowered. 


‘The young diocese of St. Louis began to mature and prosper spiritually, 
for although the bishop was much engrossed in devising ways and means 
to meet his many financial obligations, he never lost sight of his primary 
obligations to minister to the spiritual needs of his people, and to seize 
upon any opportunity to enrich his diocese with charitable and educational 
institutions. 

When Bishop Kenrick arrived in St. Louis he found in flourishing 
condition, the hospital under the care of the Sisters of Charity; the convent 
school and orphanage in charge of the Madames of the Sacred Heart, and 
St. Louis University in the hands of the Jesuit Fathers. To this notable 
list of institutions were soon to be added (c. 1842) the Diocesan Seminary 
with the Vincentian Fathers in charge; the convent and school at Sixth 
and Pine together with a second house at Broadway and Biddle conducted 
by the Sisters of the Visitation (1844); a school for colored girls at 
Third and Poplar Streets in charge of the Sisters of St. Joseph (1845) 
and the college at Ninth and Cerre Streets opened by the Christian 
Brothers (1852). 
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The Christian Brother School was the last of the religious institutions 
to be established within the boundaries of the Old Cathedral parish and 
it was the last to be removed. “Today except for an obscure marker at 
one or the other sites, there is nothing to designate the one-time location 
of the famous old St. Louis hospital at Fourth and Spruce Streets; of the 
Sacred Heart Convent on South Broadway; of the St. Louis University 
at Ninth and Washington Avenue; of the Visitation Academy on Sixth 
near Pine and at Broadway and Biddle; of the School for the Colored 
Girls at Third and Poplar; of St. Philomena’s Industrial School at 
Broadway and Walnut; or the old Christian Brothers College at Ninth and 
Cerre Streets. 


12. NEW PARISHES: 


When Bishop Kenrick tock up residence in St. Louis in 1841 he 
found a rapidiy growing city of some 30,000 people, more than half of 
whom were Catholics. The impossibility of such numbers being accom- 
modated at the Cathedral, the only parish church in the entire city, was 
apparent to everyone. Immigrants were pouring into the city in such 
numbers as to double the population each decade, and the baptisms alone 
at the Cathedral added some 500 souls to the parish roster annually. 
The building of more churches and the establishment of more parishes 
became imperative. 


Bishop Rosati in 1839 had begun the erection of a new church under 
the invocation of the Most Holy Trinity in the Soulard Addition near 
where St. Vincent’s Church now stands. The building never rose above 
the foundation. 


There now arrived in the life of the Old Cathedral, Mother Church 
of St. Louis, as it does in the lives of natural parents, that long realized 
but dreaded day when beloved children prepare to leave the shelter of home 
life and establish homes of their own. It must have been with mixed 
sentiments that the diocesan authorities prepared to accommodate more 
adequately the spiritual needs of the Catholics of St. Louis by carving out 
of the Old Cathedral congregation new parishes and new churches. The 
Mother Church of St. Louis was now to have daughter parishes to 
minister unto the.needs of new generations expanding the Kingdom of God 
upon earth. St. John the Baptist declared that he must decrease in order 
that Christ might increase; so it was with the Old Cathedral. In order 
that the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ might increase and be properly 
serviced, the first church of St. Louis must suffer reduction and see her 
flock segregated into new and distinct units. For some eighty years, since 
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the foundation of St. Louis, the Cathedral church had been the spiritual 
home of St. Louis Catholics. Now the period of dismemberment for this 
matriarchal church was to begin. 


On April 12, 1840, the cornerstone of a new church was laid which 
would serve primarily the Irish immigrants. On Easter Sunday, 1843, 
the church under the name of St. Francis Xavier, located near the university 
on Washington Avenue, was opened for divine services. This became 
known as the College Church, and remained at this location until 1888 
when it was dismantled and removed to the present location of the 
university. 

The next church to be built was that of Our Lady of Victories 
(St. Mary of Victories), on Third and Gratiot, primarily for the use of 
the German congregation. On Sunday, June 25, 1843, the cornerstone 
was solemnly blessed, and on September 15, 1844, the new church itself 
was solemnly blessed and opened for divine services. 


The third parish to be established was that of St. Patrick, on Sixth 
and Biddle, in the then northern part of the city. ‘The first stone of this 
church was solemnly blessed on Sunday, October 17, 1843. On May 4, 
1845, the new church was solemnly dedicated to the service of God. 


Next came St. Vincent’s Church, located at Ninth and Barry Streets. 
It is interesting to note that the old foundations of the proposed church 
of the Most Holy Trinity in the Soulard Addition laid in 1839 were 
now rooted up by the students of the seminary and the stones carted 
away to be used as the foundation for the Church of St. Vincent de Paul. 
On March 17, 1844, Bishop Kenrick laid the cornerstone of the new 
church, and on November 16, 1845, he consecrated the new building. 


On April 14, 1844, the cornerstone was laid for another Catholic 
church to be known as St. Joseph's, in the northwestern part of the city, 
on Eleventh and Biddle Streets, destined for the use of the German 
Catholics. | 

Thus within four years of Bishop Kenrick’s coming to St. Louis the 
city was enriched with five splendid churches, a glowing tribute to the 
vitality of Catholic life in those days. It is noteworthy that four of 
the churches, St. Francis Xavier alone excluded, remain to this day as 
venerable monuments of the olden days, and even as ornaments of the 
living present. 

Up to Sunday, May 25, 1845, the Cathedral had been the parish- 
church for the entire city of St. Louis. But on that day a pastoral letter 
of the bishop addressed to the Catholics of St. Louis, was read in all the 
churches of the city, announcing the divisions of this portion of the diocese 
into four ecclesiastical districts or parishes, to be called the parishes of 
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St. Louis, of St. Francis Xavier, of St. Patrick, and St. Vincent de Paul, 
to which the limits as designated in the pastoral letter, were assigned. 
This arrangement was to take effect on July 1, 1845. Thus terminated 
the unique position of the Cathedral Church as the only parish church 
in the city of St. Louis. 


Yet more territorial amputations were to follow. For although the 
Cathedral parish had by the above division been left with less than one- 
fourth of its former territory, nevertheless within two more years it was 
necessary to carve another parish from the portion left it in order to care 
for the fast growing Catholic population. In November, 1847, the 
organization of a new congregation and church at Sixteenth and Chestnut 
to be known as St. John the Apostle Church was authorized by Arch- 
bishop Kenrick. (St. Louis had -been raised to the dignity of an arch- 
bishopric on July 20, 1847.) The little church built in the then west end 
of the city still is used for school purposes and stands next to the present 
St. John’s Basilica. 


The relief given the crowded condition at the Cathedral by the build- 
ing of St. John’s was only temporary. In 1853 it was found necessary 
to place another parish between the two. In that year there were 413 
baptisms and 20! marriages in the Cathedral Church, which would indi- 
cate a Catholic population far in excess of the capacity of the church. 
On December 11, 1853, the cornerstone of the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception located on Eighth and Chestnut was blessed. The church 
was dedicated on September 10, 1854, and remained at that location 
until June, 1874. 


The last dismemberment of the Old Cathedral parish and, too, the 
beginning of its decline occurred in 1859 when the Annunciation Church 
at Sixth and La Salle Streets was organized. Its cornerstone was laid on 
November 27, 1859, and the church was dedicated December 16, 1860. 


In 1874 when the Immaculate Conception parish was moved and the 
old church at Eighth and Chestnut was razed, the Cathedral had returned 
to it a few blocks from the abandoned parish and the present boundary 
lines were fixed: the Mississippi River on the east; Eleventh Street on the 
west, Washington Avenue on the north, and Poplar Street on the south. 
The territorial desolation of the old church was now complete, but a new 
and more severe loss was soon to encompass it. 
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DECLINING-=DAYS OF THE OLD CA THREDR 


The throbbing momentum of a fresh, strong, flourishing parish life 
now began to ebb for the Old Cathedral. With the ever expanding com- 
mercial areas inexorably eliminating the old residential areas around the 
church, the Old Cathedral was rapidly receding in the wake of the swiftly 
growing city. In time the Old Cathedral assumed less and less importance 
in the religious life of St. Louis, and seemed almost to have outlived its 
usefulness. 


The dignified hallowed old parish was soon left to dream of former 
glorious memories and traditions, while exposed to continuous 
deterioration. 


Since 1853 there have been no new buildings erected or any material 
alterations made in the church properties as they stood then. Each succeed- 
ing year after the beginning of the decline of the parish, more new com- 
mercial buildings replaced the little homes that at the middle of the last 
century had made the Old Cathedral parish the most densely populated 
part of the city. 


1. THE “KNOW-NOTHING’’ ATTACK: 


As a rule the parish life ran a smooth and almost sluggish course, yet 
not a little excitement was occasioned by the activities of the “Know- 
Nothing’’ movement in St. Louis which reached its climax in 1854. 
One night a large and furious band of ‘‘Know-Nothings’’ attacked the 
Cathedral determined to burn the church. But an old Irish soldier, a 
veteran artilleryman of Waterloo, had mounted a brass 
cannon in front of the church, and the ‘““Know-Nothings’’ 
catching sight of it, fired some wild shots and fled. How- 
ever, their shots did strike the cross on the steeple, and in 
the Old Cathedral Museum today may be seen a small 
piece of metal from this cross pierced by two bullet holes. 
‘There were no further attempts to molest the Cathedral 
property and the ‘‘Know-Nothings’’ wave of bigotry soon subsided. 
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Yet there were many solemn ecclesiastical functions to grace the 
declining days of the Old Cathedral. On July 25, 1854, Father Anthony 
O’Brien was consecrated as Bishop of Chicago; on May 3, 1857, Father 
James Duggan was consecrated Coadjutor Bishop of St. Louis, and the 
Rt. Rev. Clement Smith as Coadjutor to Bishop Loras of Dubuque. In 
1862, a former pastor of the Old Cathedral, Father Patrick 
John Ryan, was consecrated Coadjutor to Archbishop 
Kenrick, later being transferred to Philadelphia. On May 
8, 1859, Rt. Rev. James Whelan and the Rt. Rev. James 
O'Gorman were consecrated, the former becoming Bishop 
of Nashville, and the later the Vicar Apostolic of Nebras- 
ka. Later in the same year, on July 24, Rt. Rev. Thomas 
L. Grace was consecrated, succeeding later to the see of St. Laul. On 
November 1, 1865, Father Patrick A. Feehan was consecrated for the 
see of Nashville. 


2. THE PRO-CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN: 


The consecration of Bishop Feehan was the last episcopal consecration 
to be held in the Old Cathedral. With the completion of the new 
St. John’s Church in what was then the western and more fashionable 
part of the city, and with the removal of his own residence from Walnut 
to Sixteenth Street, the archbishop favored the new church as being more 
convenient for himself and for the people, and accordingly designated it 
as his pro-cathedral. Truly now the abandonment of this once proud 
magnificent Cathedral was complete. 

It is interesting to note by way of comment that no less than seven 
different religious orders or congregations had at one time or another been 
in charge of the Old Cathedral. These were the Jesuits, Capuchins, 
Dominicans, Benedictines, Trappists and the Vincentians, followed lastly 
in 1866 by the Redemptorist Fathers. 


3. THE OLD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL: 


Concerning parochial education at the Old Cathedral, there had been 
a school in the orphanage next to the Cathedral since 1835, but it was 
not strictly speaking parochial. It was only with the coming of the 
Christian Brothers in 1849 that the Cathedral parochial school had its 
beginning. The Brothers took charge of the school for boys, while Sisters 
of Charity conducted the school for girls. The number of pupils was 
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roughly around 400. About 1868 the school was staffed by lay teachers, 
when the Sisters of Charity and the Christian Brothers left. In 1875 
the Sisters of Loretto took charge of the Cathedral school and with the 
exception of a few years when the school was closed, they remained as 
teachers until the school was finally abandoned in 1935, when only about 
fifteen or twenty students were left. 


4, BRIEF RETURN OF OLD GLORIES: 


About 1886 the Cathedral, temporarily abandoned by the archbishop 
as the scene of his episcopal functions, in favor of St. John’s Basilica, 
recaptured the favor of the shepherd of the diocese, and its episcopal throne 
was once more actively occupied. 


Simultaneously, the pastor, Father Eugene Coyle began extensive 
repairs and redecorations to brighten up the old and deteriorating edifice. 
It is sad to reflect that at his coming he celebrated Holy Mass on Sunday 
before a congregation of less than twelve people. Iruly the fortunes of 
this noble church were at a low ebb. 


However, it seemed almost as if new life began. to stir in its tired 
body; a page out of the past was to be relived. New granite steps 
replaced the hollowed-out sandstone steps, the exterior was tuckpointed, 
the steeple was recovered with copper, a new roof spread its protecting 
arms overhead; a new floor was laid, new pews of oak were installed; 
the organ was overhauled, the walls frescoed, and as a fitting climax new 
magnificent marble altars replaced the old. A most generous benefactor 
by the name of Francis Fischer adopted the Old Cathedral as a field for 
his charities, and to him is due a great amount of the credit for the 
renovation of the Old Cathedral at this time. 


In addition, meantime, a new field of religious activity for the old 
church was found in an admirable way; it began to serve the religious 
needs of the downtown workers. Father Coyle sensed the opportunities, 
and inaugurated noon-day Masses for Holy Days, and noon-day devotions 
for Lent, May, October, etc. It was at this.time also that Father Coyle 
caused to be fashioned the first votive candelabra in St. Louis, which in 
time have become very popular, and a source of much income to the Old 
Cathedral and other downtown parishes. 


A new day seemed to have dawned; old glories were returning. In 
1891 the stately old church was the scene of perhaps the most gala 
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ecclesiastical event in its long history—the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the consecration of Archbishop Kenrick. It was for this 
occasion that the sanctuary and the choir loft were enlarged to their present 
dimensions. The climax of the long and loving preparations for this 
wonderful day was the pontifical celebration of Holy Mass by His Emi- 
nence James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, a great prince 
of the Catholic Church. Yet within five short years the gala white and 
gold bunting and banners yielded to funereal black, as the same illustrious 
concourse of princes and prelates gathered once again at the Old Cathedral, 
this time to preside at the solemn requiem of the great Archbishop Kenrick. 


5. ARCHBISHOP J. J. KAIN SUCCEEDS ARCHBISHOP KENRICK: 


Now a new archbishop sat upon the episcopal throne of St. Louis— 
John Joseph Kain. In 1893 Archbishop Kain had been named coadjutor 
Archbishop of St. Louis, after having been consecrated in 1875. The 
Old Cathedral enjoyed a few more festive days, when in April, 1896, 
Cardinal Satolli, the Apostolic Delegate, celebrated Solemn Mass there, 
and a month later, when the new archbishop was invested with the 
Sacred Pallium. 


For ten years Archbishop Kain guided the destinies of the archdiocese, 
but then broken in health he relinquished the burden to younger and 
stronger shoulders, those of John Joseph Glennon, who had been conse- 
crated bishop in 1896, and made coadjutor to the Archbishop of St. Louis 
in April, 1903. On October 13, 1903, Archbishop Kain died, being 
buried with the most solemn honors from the Old Cathedral. 


6. THE PASSING OF THE CATHEDRAL TITLE: 


The next and last great ecclesiastical function held in the Old Cathedral 
was the bestowing of the Pallium upon the new archbishop, John Joseph 
Glennon, on May 14, 1905, amid scenes of great pomp and ceremony. 
It was on this triumphant occasion that the death knell for cathedral 
glory for the Old Cathedral was sounded. Archbishop Ireland in his 


sermon, addressing Archbishop Glennon said: ‘Great things you must 
do for St. Louis and America. You will build a cathedral for St. Louis 
... [he honor of St. Louis demands a cathedral... Take up the memories 
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of the Old Cathedral! the cathedral of Rosati and Kenrick; the cathedral of 
pioneer Catholics of St. Louis, perfuming with them the New Cathedral.”’ 


The inevitable had overtaken the first church of St Louis. 


From that date the building of the New Cathedral became the absorb- 
ing interest of Catholic St. Louis, and on October 18, 1914, the mag- 
nificent New Cathedral at Lindell and Newstead Avenues was blessed and 
opened for divine services. “Chen it was that the official title of cathedral 
passed from the old church to the new, and the historic shrine which since 
its erection by Bishop Rosati had proudly borne the title of cathedral, 
now became officially the ‘‘Church of St. Louis LX, King of France’. But 
to St. Louis, it will always remain the beloved ‘‘Old Cathedral’. 
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RELICS AND INDULGENCES OF THE OLD CATHEDRAL 


A visitor to the Old Cathedral today could hardly fail to notice the 
four large gilded reliquaries on the main altar of the church. In these 
reliquaries are the precious remains of many of God’s heroes. For sixty 
years these treasured relics rested upon the old wooden altar where they 
had been placed by Bishop Rosati on the day of consecration, October 
20) Lops 


However, in 1893, a Mr. Francis Fisher provided for the erection 
of the present marble altars at a cost of more than $10,000. Upon these 
altars since have rested the sacred relics of God's saints. 


In the collection there are in all 92 relics—two relices of the Crib 
of the Infant Saviour, and ninety of saints, some of of which are duplicates 
of the same saint. Some 67 different saints are represented in the collec- 
tion. ‘There is a small piece of the veil of St. Rose. and a tiny portion 
of the habit of St. Francis. In all, 88 of the relics consist of small 
bits of bones. 


‘The following is the complete list of the relics as authenticated by 
Bishop Rosati: 
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1. LIsT OF RELICS: 


Two relics of the Crib of Our St. Gertrude 

Lord St. Ignatius Loyola 
St. Agnesina St. Innocent 
St. Alphonsus Rodrig St. James the Greater 
St. Amandus St. James the Less 
St. Amatus St. John the Apostle 
St. Ambrose St. Joseph of Cupertino 
St. Andrew St. Julius 
St. Ann, Mother of the Blessed St. Justina 

Virgin St. Liborius 
St. Aragon St. Louis of France 
St. Augustine St. Luke 
St. Barbara St. Margaret of Cortona 
St. Barnabas St. Mark 
St. Bartholomew St. Mathias 
St. Blase St. Maurianus 
Sty Gamillus*desiillis St. Monestus 
St.Glara SteOtilia 
St. Dominic StalLacihicuses 
St. Felicissimus St Paul 
St. Felix St. Peter 
St. Fidentius St. Peverinus 
St. Florus St. Philip, Apostle 
St. Fortunatus St. Philip Neri 
St. Frances of Rome St. Philomena 
St. Francis Assisi St. Pinnosa 
St. Francis Borgia St. Restituta 
St. Francis Caracciolo St. Rose (Veil of ) 
St. Francis Regis St. Stanislaus Kostka 
St. Francis Xavier St. Theresa 
St. Francis de Hieron St. ‘Theodore 
St. Francis of Paula St. Thomas 
St. Francis de Sales St. Veracundus 
St. Francis (Habit of) St. Victoria 
St. Fructuosa St. Vincent 


7 SI NDULGENGES 


In addition to the priceless treasures of these relics of the saints of 
God, the Old Cathedral is apparently one of the most richly indulgenced 
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churches in the world. Tradition has it that Bishop Rosati during an 
audience with Pope Gregory XVI, his former classmate, told him of his 
cathedral built in the wilderness on the western bank of the Mississippi, 
and asked the Holy Father to endow it with special favors. When asked 
what he wanted, Bishop Rosati replied: “I wish for my cathedral the 
indulgences attached to the seven basilicas of Rome.’’ We are told that 
the Holy Father protested that these indulgences were never granted to 
other churches. “That is exactly why I want them,’’ replied the bishop. 
That he was successful in his audacious request we see by the list of 
indulgences granted by the decree of the same Pope dated April 3, 1841. 
It reads as follows: 
“Holy Father: 3 

Joseph Rosati, Bishop of St. Louis, humbly prostate at the- feet of 
your Holiness, asks that your Holiness deign to grant in perpetuity, the 
usual conditions being observed: 


1. A Plenary Indulgence daily to the faithful visiting the Cathedral 
Church of St. Louis. (Now the Old Cathedral.) 


2. The Indulgences of the Seven Churches of Rome to those visiting 
the four (now attached to the three) altars of the said cathedral church. 


3. The Indulgences of the Stations of Rome to those visiting the said 
cathedral church on the days of such stations. 


4. A Plenary Indulgence on the anniversary of the dedication of same 
church and during the octave of said dedication and on the octave day. 


5. A Plenary Indulgence on the Feast of St. Louis, the Patron of the 
Cathedral Church, and throughout the octave. 


6. A Plenary Indulgence on the Feast of St. Vincent de Paul, and also 
on the festivals of his death and the translation of his relics and during 
the octaves. 


7. A Plenary Indulgence on the Feast of St. Patrick and throughout 
the octave. 


8. A Plenary Indulgence to all youths of both sexes oll all the parishes 
in the Diocese of St. Louis on the day of their first communion; also 
to those of their parents who shall receive Holy Communion on that 
occasion. 


9. A Plenary Indulgence to all the faithful of the diocese on the day 
on which they receive the Sacrament of Confirmation, having first received 
Holy Communion. 

10. A Plenary Indulgence on the Festival and throughout the octave 
of the dedication of every church of the Diocese of St. Louis, either already 
consecrated or hereafter to be built and consecrated. 
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11. A Plenary Indulgence on the festival and throughout the octave 
of the patron saint of each church of the diocese, already erected or to 
be erected. 

12. That priests who are in parishes or missions of the diocese may 
gain the said and any other indulgences although because of the want of 
a confessor they do not approach the Sacred Tribunal of Penance. 

Wherefore, etc. 

In an audience with His Holiness, held on the third of April, 1841, 
our Most Holy Lord, Gregory XVI, by Divine Providence Pope, on the 
statement of the undersigned Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith, having considered the matter of the petition, 
graciously grants in perpetuity all the indulgences asked for in the petition- 
ing brief. All things to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Given at Rome from the offices of the said congregation, on the day 
and year as above, entirely free from any remuneration under any head. 

J. ARCHS. EDESSEN.” 

It can be seen from the above document that while some of the 
indulgences may be gained by the Catholics of the diocese at large, most 
of them are reserved for the faithful visiting the Old Cathedral. We 
would call attention especially to the singular privilege granted those who 
visit the altars of the Old Cathedral Church by which. they may gain the 
many rich indulgences attached to the Seven Basilica Churches of Rome, 
namely, St. Peter’s, St. Paul and St. Sebastian outside the walls; St. John 
Lateran; The Holy Cross in Jerusalem; St. Lawrence outside the walls; 
and St. Mary Major. 

According to the Roman Raccolta, the official Book of Indulgences, 
the custom of visiting the seven principal churches in Rome is of most 
ancient institution. ‘I"his devotion was introduced by the piety of our 
ancestors; and has the authoritative approval of the sovereign Pontiffs, as 
Sixtus V observes in his bull: ‘‘Egregia Populi Romani Pietas,’’ February 
13, 1856. It was almost the daily devotion of St. Joseph Calasanctus, 
it was frequently practiced by St. Philip Neri, as well as by many other 
saints; and is now in continual use with persons of every rank, not only 
those who dwell in Rome, but with strangers also, to venerate in these 
churches the relics deposited there, especially those of the holy Apostles 
and Martyrs. Whoever after confession and communion, shall devoutly 
visit these seven churches and pray according to the intention of the Sover- 
eign Pontiff, may gain the very many indulgences with which these churches 
have been enriched, as appears from the bulls and briefs of the Roman 
Pontiffs. 

Thousands of pilgrims annually make long pilgrimages to Rome to 
share in the rich indulgences accruing from the basilica visitations. Yet 
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marvelous to say, these same indulgences may be gained by those visiting 
the altars of the Old Cathedral, as stated in the above decree by Pope 
Gregory XVI. 


A FORMER PASTOR OF THE OLD CATHEDRAL, ARCHBISHOP SCHULTE, ASSISTING AT THE 
CONSECRATION IN 1940 OF BISHOP G. DONNELLY, A FORMER ASSISTANT. 
(ARCHBISHOP GLENNON AND BISHOP WINKELMANN AT THEIR LEFT.) 


THE OLD CATHEDRAL ENGULFED IN THE COMMERCIAL AREA OF DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS. 
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GHA RIRE Ravel 
CONCLUSION 


1. RETIREMENT: 


With quiet dignity the Old Cathedral has retired into a stately grace- 
ful old age in the autumn time of its parochial life. More and more the 
commercial areas of downtown St. Louis business life encroached upon the 
premises of the Old Cathedral, until it was completely hemmed in by 
business houses. The Old Cathedral was hidden practically from public 
notice. An event in 1922, however, deserves mention. The farewell 
service of Monsignor Tannrath, then pastor of the Old 
Cathedral, was a Solemn High Mass on Christmas Day, 
which was broadcast over Radio Station KSD. It seems 
that this was the first time that the world had ever heard 
the broadcasting of the Holy Mass or of any other 
Catholic liturgical service. 

The church with only a very meagre number of 
resident parishioners remaining, has been in recent years almost com- 
pletely devoted to servicing the religious needs of downtown St. Louis 
workers. Quite rightly it has become St. Louis’ most historical and 
revered shrine, a mecca for sightseers and visitors, a second “‘home’’ parish 
for thousands of St. Louis Catholics. 


Friends have never been wanting to supplement and minister to its 
financial and liturgical needs, especially those who by their generous dona- 
tion of time and talent, have combined to form a choir of city-wide 
renown. 

Zealous alert pastors and assistants (see list in appendix) have been 
happily successful in directing well deserved attention to this historic, 
religious edifice, and by scheduling Holy Masses and devotional functions 
to accommodate the convenience of downtown workers, have succeeded 
in keeping the old church very much alive and serviceable. 


2. THE OLD CATHEDRAL MUSEUM: 


In 1939, Monsignor Mark Carroll, then pastor of the Old Cathedral, 
determined to collect the interesting historical relics of Catholicism in 
St. Louis and make them available for public view. To that end he 
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established the Old Cathedral Museum, located in the rear of the church, 
which today offers many fascinating exhibits of St. Louis and Catholic 
history. 

In the main these latter days in the life of the Old Cathedral have 
been placid and uneventful. However, in 1945, there was celebrated at 
the Old Cathedral the centennial of the founding of the first St. Vincent 
de Paul conference in America. It will be recalled that the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society in America was established at the Old Cathedral on 
November 20, 1845. A great outdoor benediction was planned on the 
parish grounds, with the noted church orator Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 
scheduled to preach. Due to rain, most of the festivities were transferred 
indoors to the New Cathedral. 


MANY GROUPS, LIKE THESE ST. LOUIS LAWYERS, CELEBRATE VARIOUS OCCASIONS 
AT THE OLD CATHEDRAL, BISHOP J. GODY) OFSST LOUIS MISSA Tl. GENER 


It is a challenging and inspiring thought to realize that week after 
week a group of earnest humble men meet quietly in the rectory of the 
Old Cathedral to carry on the glorious traditions of the original conference 
of the Vincent De Paul Society in America. From their personal con- 
tributions, generously given in the name of the Divine Master Who 
promised that even a cup of cold water given in the right spirit would 
have its reward, the ever present poor and socially unfortunate around the 
Old Cathedral are unfailingly given a Christ-like alms. 


3. A SECOND SPRING? 


On October 9, 1939, with the pulling of a brick from a building 
at Wharf and Chestnut Streets, there was begun the first phase of a 
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civic project which for the Old Cathedral might have a most happy 
outcome. The plans for the Jefferson National-Expansion 
Memorial Plaza were finally being put into effect, envolv- 
ing the razing of all the buildings lying within the area 
from Third Street to the river, and from the Eads Bridge 
to Poplar Street. “here is another block opened to Fourth 
Street in front of the Old Court House, which will be 
an integral part of the development. Ambitious plans have 
been laid for the beautification of this area to serve as a fitting memorial 
to Thomas Jefferson and to the pioneers to whom we owe our national 
expansion. In this whole plaza the Old Cathedral alone was spared 
destruction because of its great historical value and sentimental appeal, and 
has already been incorporated in the blueprint planning for this great 


civic enterprise. 


It is fascinating to speculate what the completion of the plans for the 
Jefferson National-Expansion Memorial Plaza may mean for the future of 
the Old Cathedral. Will the new plaza encourage river-front apartments, 
hotels, homes, chiidren, schools, churches? 


If so, one cannot help but be reminded of those beautiful thoughts con- 


THE PROPOSED JEFFERSON NATIONAL-EXPANSION MEMORIAL PLAZA. 
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tained in the sermon of John Henry Cardinal Newman on “The Second 
Spring’: 

“Dissolution does but give birth to fresh modes of organization, and 
one death is the parent of a thousand lives... The sun sinks to rise again; 
the day is swallowed up in the gloom of the night, to be born out of it, 
as fresh as if it never had been quenched. Spring passes into summer, and 
through summer and autumn into winter, only the more surely by its 
own ultimate return to triumph over that grave, toward which it resolutely 
hastened from its first hour. We mourn over the blossoms of May, 
because they are to wither; but we know withal, that May is one day to 
have its revenge upon November, by the revolution of that solemn circle 
which never stops—which teaches us in our height of hope ever to be 
sober, and in our depth of desolation never to despair.”’ 


Could it be in God’s Providence, that the beloved dignified Old 
Cathedral will enjoy a Second Spring? 
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“AT THE FEET OF CHRIST OUR MASTER.” 


* * * 


LIFE-SIZE CRUCIFIX IN THE OLD CATHEDRAL. 
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BinnlOromw HOSIAVEsPRESIDED OVERS THE 
OXLIDY AC val ip bei Dy ay 


BISHOP JOSEPH ROSATI 
ARCHBISHOP PETER R. KENRICK 


ARCHBISHOP JOHN J. KAIN 
ARCHBISHOP JOHN J. GLENNON 


Soom WnMOOMAVESSERVED Al THE OLD GATHEDRAL 
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ST. LOUIS*IX; KINGEORSERANGE 


Heavenly Patron of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, the City of St. Louis, 
and the Parish of St. Louis IX, King of France (Old Cathedral). 


Born: April 25, 1215, at Poissy, of Louis VIII and Blanche of Castile. 
King of France: 1226, at age of 11. 
Married: at 19 to Marguerite of Provence, by whom he had 11 children. 


Led Crusade of 1248, and died on his second crusade near Tunis, on 
Auigtste2o. aA 


St. Louis was a man of great common sense, possessing indefatigable 
energy, graciously kind, humorous, ever seeking ta be a humble ruler. 


As king he was renowned for his penance, love of justice, and personal 
charity to the poor, daily feeding over one hundred of them. 


His exemplary life as King, Crusader and Saint is eloquent testimony to 
the indelible impression made upon him by the words of his wise and 
good mother Blanche: “‘I had rather see you dead at my feet than 
guilty of a mortal sin.” 
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Princeton Theolo 


“O God, accept at all times the gifts which will be placed upon this altar, and grant that your people who assemble 
around this awe-inspiring table, having been sanctified by the Sacrifice and the Sacrament, may be rewarded with life ever- 


lasting. ERECTED TO THE HONOR AND GLORY OF GOD. A.D. MDCCCLXXXXIII. F.F.” 
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